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Medium of Intercommunication 


LITERARY MEN, GENERAL READERS, ETC. 


“(When found, make a note of.’’—CapTain COTTLE, 


No. 299. [Siti Saturpay, SepremBer 18, 1897. Paton Founrance. 


CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES 
FROM 1880 TO 1897. 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY, M.P. Demy 8vo. cloth, 12s, 


‘Mr. McCarthy is bis own and only rival The historian has kept his very best wine to the last......The volume is 
marked by those fine literary qualities, that rare power of condensation without loss of colour, that established the enduring 


fame of the earlier volumes. Some of the characterizations of public men are marvels of accuracy, models of —. P 
inch, 


“This up-to-date appendix to a brilliant and deservedly popular work is wholly admirable, and lacks none of the high 
qualities which have been so deservedly applauded in the preceding volumes. The volume is worthy of its predecessors, 


and forms an invaluable contribution to later Victorian history.”— World. 
“ In every respect a worthy sequel, both in matter and in manner, to its four companions. It has all the pat me ay = 
the 


the clearness and precision, all the admirable impartiality, and all the vigour which have been so muc! 
earlier volumes of this comprehensive work.”—Daily Mail. 


THREE PARTNERS; or, the Big Strike on Heavy Tree Hill. By Bret Harte. 


With 8 Iitustrations by J. Gulich. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d 


MY CONTEMPORARIES in FICTION, By David Christie Murray, Author of 


‘Joseph's Coat.’ Crown Svo. buckram, 3s. 6d. 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY VIGNETTES. First Series. By Austin Dobson, 


A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. With Photogravure Frontispiece and 2 Plates. Crown 8vo. buckram, 6s. 


SHAKESPEARE the BOY. With Sketches of the Home and School Life, the 
b — ag hy Sports, the Manners, Customs, and Folk-lore of the Time. By Dr. WILLIAM J. ROLFE. With 42 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


ENGLAND and INDIA: a Record of Progress during a Hundred Years, By 


ROMESH C. DUTT, C.LE. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 


FLAMMARION’S POPULAR ASTRONOMY. Translated and Edited by 


J. ELLARD GORE, F.R.AS. With 3 Plates and 288 Illustrations. Medium 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


CHARLES LAMB’S COMPLETE WORKS, including ‘Poetry for Children’ 


and ‘Prince Dorus.’ With 2 Portraits and a Facsimile. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d 
Life, 
23. 


RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN’S COMPLETE WORKS; with 


Anecdotes, and 10 Full-Page Illustrations. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. ( September 


SOCIAL LIFE in the REIGN of QUEEN ANNE. By John Ashton. With 


84 Illustrations. A New Edition. Crown Svo. cloth, 3s. 6d. [ September 23. 


CURIOSITIES of PURITAN NOMENCLATURE. By Charles Wareing 


BARDSLEY, M.A., Author of ‘ English Surnames : their Sources and Significations.’ A New Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A DICTIONARY of MIRACLES: Imitative, Realistic, and Dogmatic, By Rev. 


Dr. E. C. BREWER, Author of ‘The Reader's Handbook,’ &c. New Edition, Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St, Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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Every SATURDAY, of any Bookseller or News-agent, 
Price THREEPENCE. 


THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF 
ENGLISH and FOREIGN LITERATURE 
and the DRAMA, 


This Day's ATHEN ALUM contains Articles on 

DARLEY'S NEPENTHE 
The CONGO FREE STATE. 
NEW CATALOGUES of PERSIAN MSS 
LAVERTUJON on SULPICIUS SEVERUS 
WHYMPER'’S GUIDE to ZERMATT 
NEW NOVELS—The Claim of Anthony Lockhart; A Sweet Sinner 

Merely Players, When Passions Rule 
BOOKS of TRAVEL 
SCHOUL-BOUKS 
BOOKS for the YOUNG 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIsT of NEW BOOKS, 
The ETYMOLOGY of “CKEASE 
The CONGRESS of ORIENTALISTS. 
The AUTUMN PUBLISHING SEASUN 
TENNYSON BIBLIOGRAPHY 

LITERARY GOSSIP 
SCLENCE—Pioneers of Evolution , Medical Books, Gossip. 
FINE ARTS—Miintz on Tuscany; Library Table ; Gossip. 
MUSIC—Hereford Festival, Gessip 
DRAMA—The Week ; Gossip 


The ATHENAUM for September 11 contains Artic’es on 

An OLD SOLDIER'S MEMORIES 

LUTHER'S PRIMARY WORKS 

WOMAN under the ENGLISH LAW 

FOUILLAE on POSITIVISM 

SOME BOOKS on DANTE 

SIR GEORGE ROOKE’S JOURNAL. 

NEW NOVELS—Liza of Lambeth; A Rash Verdict; Sta Low ; 
The Choir Invisible; A Welsh Singer Aim The 
Coming of Chloe; Lady Mary's ~ e Girl 

PLAUTINE LITERATURE 

LOCAL HISTORY 

SCANDINAVIAN PHILOLOGY 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS 

The ALLEGED BIGAMY of THOMAS PERCY—LADY ARABELLA 
STUART—SIR THOMAS MALORY—The CONGRESS of ORIEN. 
TALISTS—The AUTUMN PUBLISHING SEASUN—PSEUDO- 
DICKENS RARITIES 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE—Capt Cook's Voyages, Botanical Literature, Astronomical 
Notes. Gossip 


FINE ARTS— Pliny on the Hi ~~~ es asi Library Table; Stratford 
Portraits; The Tomb of David 


MUSIC—The Week , Library Table 
DRAMA—The Week ; Library Table ; Gossip. 


OFFICE for ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Breams Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 


Published by JOHN C, FRANCIS, 


R. GILDERSOME - DICKINSON, of Eden 

Brid DERTAKES GENEALOGICAL and ANTIQUARIAN 

INVESTIG. TIONS Professionally.—For Terms address to 12, Great 
Turnstile, London, W.C. 


CULLETON's HERALDIC OFFICE, 
CRANBOURN STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
Information upon all Matters connected with 

HERALDRY and GENEALOGY. 


Searches carried out at the British Museum and Pablic Archives. 
oeslogical Coarts in Oil or Water Colours. 
Dies, &c. 
ic 
CIMENS 8 SENT FREE. 


LL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS speedily pro- 


PRICE CURRENT of LITERA.- 
TURE, No. 567, for SEPTEMBER, = ablished, contains a good 
Collection of Books for the Library © General Reader, including 
humerous important Sets. 
Post free from H. SOTHERAN & CO., Booksellers, 140, Strand, W.C., 
or 37, Piecadiliy, W 


New Edition, price Two Shillings, 


ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
Ninth Edition. With 5 Plates. By W. T. LYNN, 
“Has, we are glad to see, reached a ninth edition, which enables 
this excellent iptroduction to the facts of astronomy to be brought up 
to date.""—Guardian. 


EDWARD STANFORD, 2% and 27, Cockspur Street, Charing Oross, 8. W. 


URNISHED APARTMENTS in one of 
pleasant positions in TUNBRIDGE WELLS. South 
Three minutes’ walk from town and common. —Wwrite he 
8, Claremont Road, Tunbridge W 


TH AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD, 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, $0, Leadenhall Street, 


Contains hairless paper, over which tne slips with perfect 
freedom. Sixpence each. 5s. per dozen, reied or plain 7 


Stick in your Scraps with 


8. ras E, 
Heaps better than Gum. 6d. and Is. with strong, useful Brush. 
Sold by Stationers, Chemists, Stores, &c. 
Factory, Sugar Loaf Court, B mall 


WM: & GEO. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


ALLEN’S SOLID LEATHER PORTMAN. 
TEAUS, GLADSTONE BAGS, and HAT 
CASES. Very Light and Strong. 


ALLEN’S IMPROVED DRESSING BAGS, 


in Crocodile and Morocco Leather, Silver and 
lvory Fittings, from Five Guineas to Hundred. 


ALLEN'’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS, a 


large Stock, for Ball Dresses, with Fitted 
Trays, &c. 


ALLEN’S NEW ILLUSTRATED CATA. 


7. W. ALLEN, Manufacturer, 37, Strand, Londen 


Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E,C. 


(opposite the Lowther Arcade). 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 13, 1897. 


CONTENTS.—N?® 299, 

NOTES :—Ashburnham House, 221—The First Folio Shak- 
speare—‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ 222—Yellow 

Springs of the Underworld, 224—Wreaths and Garlands— 

Prince Hobenstiel-Schwangau,’ 225—‘ Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Nuts to Crack’—“ All alive and kicking ob 
Oakham Castle, 226. 

QUBRIES :—‘“ Shall” and “ Will” — Portrait — Horset — 
Manor of Leny — Bas-reliefs —*‘ Gondola of London” — 
*The Forty-fifth Laddie’—‘ Latter-day Pamphlets ’—Old 
Church— Shrub of Parnassus,’ 227—J. B. Vrinte—Device 
on Seal—“* Rainfall” of Seeds—Stalls in Theatres—‘ The 
Chimes’—Launch of Man-of-war— Davis Family, 228— 
Simon Ford, D.D.— Longfellow—“ Pure Well ”—Bozier's 
Court, 229. 

REPLIES :—Counties of England, 229—“ British” Life of 
St. Alban—Curfew, 230— Forests and Chases — Flags— 
Women's False Pockets—The Dove—* Hell is paved with 

ood intentions,” 231 — ‘‘ Havelock” — Burlinghame — 
mlechs—Chappallan—Oldest Trees—Songs on Sports— 
Angels as Supporters, 232—Carrick—Solomon Huffam— 
George Robins, MSS., 234 
—Port Royal Inscription—Epitaph—St. Patrick—Longest 
Word, 235—Helm—Alius Severus—‘* With a wet finger,” 
26—Remains of Byron—Church of Scotland—* Snipers” 
—Domesday Survey—Butter at Wedding Feasts — Poli- 
ticlan—Foster of Bamborough—Gentleman Porter, 237— 
“Cooper "—Queen’s Head Upside Down—H. J. H. Martin 
— Enid — Church Row, Hampstead — County Council 
English—Great Clock at Rouen, 238. 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—Jackson’s ‘ Church of St. Mary the 
Virgin, Oxford '—Firth’s ‘Clarke Papers '—Lewis’s ‘ Pedes 
Finium '—‘ Routledge’s Date-Book ’—‘ Journal of the Ex- 
Libris Society.’ 

Notices to Correspondents. 


Botes, 


ASHBURNHAM HOUSE, DOVER STREET. 


Several paragraphs have appeared in the papers 
announcing the recent sale of this house. I quote 
the following from London for 26 Aug. last :— 


*‘Ashburnham House, Dover Street, the residence of 
the Earl of Ashburnham, has just been disposed of by 
Messrs, Edwin Davidson & Co., of South Audley Street. 
The old-time mansion, with its lodge and fore-court, was 
built by Lord Dover in the early part of last century, 
and gave name to the street in which it is situated, 
Almost before it was finished, however, it was purchased 
by the then Earl of Ashburnbam, in whose family it 
has ever since remained. Ashburnham House, though 
externally somewhat gloomy in appearance, is celebrated 
for its beautiful interior decorations by Adams [sic]. as 
well as for its splendid collection of pictures and other 
works of art, including many rare pieces of boule furni- 
ture formerly belonging to Marshal Due de Richelieu. 
The house was let by George, third Earl of Ashburn- 
ham, to the Russian Embassy, which remained there till 
1854, It was the residence of the Ewperor Nicholas 
during his visit to the Queen in 1844.” 

Dover Street seems to have the will-o’-the-wisp- 
like quality of leading topographers into a perfect 
See of errors. Mr. Walford, in his ‘Old and 

ew London,’ iv. 292, says :— 

“Dover Street, which was built in the year 1642, 
was 80 called after Henry Jermyn, Lord Dover, the 
‘little Jermyn’ of De Grammont’s ‘Memoirs’; he 
resided on the east side of the street, and died in 1782.” 


Mr. Wheatley, in ‘London Past and Present,’ 


Dover (died 1708),” resided on the east side. He 
notes, moreover, that Ashburnham House is No. 30, 
Dover Street, and that it was the residence of the 
Russian Ambassador for several years, adding that 
Prince Lieven was the first who lived there, and 
Prince Pozzo di Borgo the last. If Walford and 
Wheatley are correct in stating that Jermyn’s 
house was on the east side of the street, the writer 
in London must be wrong in saying that Dover 
House and Ashburnham House were identical, for 
the latter is undoubtedly on the west side. But I 
think there is little doubt that Dover House was 
on the west side and that it is identical with Ash- 
burnham House, allowing, of course, for the 
alterations effected by Robert Adam in 1773, 
which included the gateway and porter’s lodge, of 
which the architect’s sketch, engraved by Blyth, 
will be found in the Crace Collection, Portfolio x. 
No. 106. The position of Dover House is accu- 
rately shown in‘ A Plan of Part of Conduit Mead, 
about 1720,’ which is reproduced in Clinch’s 
‘Mayfair and Belgravia,’ p. 116. In this plan 
Dover House occupies the site of Ashburnham 
House, at the corner of Hay Hill. The following 
seem to be the real facts of the case. When Albe- 
marle (originally Clarendon) House was pulled down 
in 1683, the site was laid out in streets which were 
first known as Albemarle Buildings, the boundaries 
being Piccadilly to the south, Berkeley Street to 
the west, Grafton Street (originally known as 
Albemarle Row) to the north, and Old Bond 
Street to the east. Henry Jermyn, who wag 
created Baron of Dover 13 May, 1685, is said by 
Mr. Arthur Dasent, in his ‘ History of St. James’s 
Square,’ pp. 148, 230, to have been rated for the 
house No. 8 in that square between the years 
1689 aud 1693. For the greater portion of that 

time he was abroad, and it is quite certain that he 
must have settled in Albemarle Buildings in or 
before 1688, for in the ‘Ellis Correspondence,’ 
ii. 187, it is stated, under date 15 Sept., 1688, that 

two nights previously his house in that street had 

been robbed and a great quantity of plate taken. 

He died without issue in 1708, but his widow 

apparently occupied the house for nearly twenty 

years longer, as Mr. Wheatley quotes an advertise- 

ment from the Daily Journal of 6 Jan., 1727, 

notifying the sale by auction of the building, with 

its ‘* large and beautiful staircase finely painted by 

Mr. Laguerre.”” At this sale it is probable the 

house was purchased by John, third Lord Ash- 

burnham, who was created Earl of Ashburnham 

in 1730.* I must confess I cannot account for the 

dates in the extract which I have quoted from 

Mr. Walford, but it is obvious that a nobleman 


* This was the year in which Lord Ashburnham 
parted with his beautiful house in Dean's Yard, although 
there had been a talk of his selling it for a ‘great 


i, 516, also says that “‘ Henry Jermyn, Earl of 


twenty years previously (‘Wentworth Papere,’ 
Pp 
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who acted as godfather to a street in 1642 could 
hardly have been alive a hundred and forty years 
later. 

Mr, Wheatley and Mr. Dasent (op. cit., pp. 148, 
230) have both recognized the earldom to which 
Jermyn was promoted by King James in 1689, 
and in doing so they have the countenance of 
Evelyn, who refers to the Earl of Dover under 
date 2 Dec., 1688, six months before the date of 
King James’s patent. On 7 Nov., 1691, he also 
notes that he visited the “ Earl of Dover,” who had 
made his peace with the king (William III.) and 
come home. These entries, coupled with the fact 
that in the advertisement which Mr, Wheatley 
quotes from the Daily Journal, Jermyn’s widow, 
the ‘Peoque Provinciale’ of De Grammont, is 
styled ‘‘ Countess of Dover,” would seem to in- 
dicate that Jermyn, though legally only a baron 
in the English peerage, was known to his contem- 
poraries as a matter of courtesy by the higher title 
which the abdicated king had conferred upon him. 
Evelyn, as is well known, “ wrote up” his ‘ Diary’ 
some years after the date of the events recorded in 
it, and his slip may therefore be easily accounted 
for. Of Jermyn’s widow so little is known that 
ber maiden name seems a matter of doubt. The 
notes to Walpole’s edition of De Grammont call 
her ‘‘ Mile. Gibbs, fille d’un Gentilhomme de la 
Province de Cambridge,” but the ‘Dict. Nat. 
Biog.,’ on the authority of Le Neve’s ‘ Kaights,’ 
says that Jermyn married Judith Pooley, probably 
of Boxted, co. Suffolk. Could he possibly have 
been married twice W. F. Parpeacx. 

Kingsland, Shrewsbury. 


THE FIRST FOLIO OF SHAKSPEARE. 
(See 8 S, xii, 63.) 

Only four of your correspondents have availed 
themselves of the invitation to send me for pub- 
lication in‘ N. & information respecting any 
copies of the above that are known to them. But 
these, with such as I have been able to locate 
myself, furnish a goodly list, comprising forty-five 
copies, and I am in hopes that their publication will 
induce others to supply further information, so that 
a second list may be submitted. There are doubt- 
less many owners of copies not included below. 

1-4, The British Museum. Four copies, includ- 
ing the well-known Grenville copy. 

5. The Duke of Devonshire. 

6. The Baroness Bardett-Coutts. 
7. The Earl of Warwick. 

8. The Earl of Ellesmere. 

9. Lord Leigh. 

10. The Rowfant Library. The late Locker- 
Lampson. 

2. The Grey Li , Capetown. 

13, Mr. Huth. ied 


14. Mr. R. Turner. 

15. Mr. R. Holford. 

16. Mr. Augustin Daly, New York. 

17. Mr. Robert Hoe, Now York. 

18, The Lennox Library, New York. 

19. Mr. Maurice Jonas, 

20. The Shakes Library, Stratford-on-Avon, 

21. The Rev. Dr. Ferrers, Master of Gonville 
and — College, Cambridge. 

22. Mr. Holcombe Ingleby. belonging to 
the late C. Mansfield Ove 

23. Mr. Robert Roberts, of Boston. 

24. Mr. 0. J. Toovey. This well-known copy 
has several uncut leaves and is said to be the finest 
in the world. 

25,26. Trinity College Library, Cambridge. Two 
copies. 

27. Lieut.-General Sir Edward Newdegate. 

28. Mr. B. Quaritch. 

29. Messrs. Pickering & Chatto. 

30. The Birmingham Free Library. 

31. The Leeds Free Library. 

32. Mr. Mark Beaufoy, South Lambeth, 

33. ang — Lawrence, M.P. 

34. Dr. Williams’s Lib Gordon S b 

36. Sir David Dale, Darlington. 

37. The Bodleian Library, Oxford. 

38, 39. The John Rylands Library. Two fine 
copies. 

40. Crawford. 

41. Baron Aldenham. belonging 
late Halliwell-Phillipps. 
Lady Paunestort Duncombe, Brickhill 

anor. 

43. The Proprietary Library, Plymouth. 

44, 45. Lord Amherst of Stew. Two copies. 

I cannot certify to the absolute correctness of the 
above list, being dependent on your correspondents 
for most of the information, but I trust it is 
free from error, and that it may be hereafter sup- 
plemented. Hotocomse 

Heacham Hall, Norfolk. 


‘DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY’: 
NOTES AND CORRECTIONS. 
(See 6t S, xi. 105, 443; xii. 321; 7 8, i, 25 
376; ii. 102, 324, 355; iii, 101, 382; iv. 133 sak, iz 
v. 3, 43, 130, 362, 463, 506; vii. 22, 122, 202, 402: viii, 
123, 382; ix, 182, 402; x. 102; xi. 162, 242, 342; xii. 
102 ; 8th S, i. 162, 348, 509; ii. 82, 186, 222, 346, 522; 
iii, 183 ; iv. 384; v.82, 284, 504; vi, 142, 383; vii. 102; 
viii, 63, 203, 443; ix. 263; x, 110, 210; xi, 83; xii. 


42.) 
Vol. L. 
P. 46 a. For Yoxal” read Yozall. 
P. 47 a. For “Chantry” read Chantrey. 
Pp. 55-7. The Rylands. See ‘Life of Rowl 
Hill,’ 1834, p. 92; ‘Life of Simeon, p. 48 ; Tyer- 


man, ‘Oxford Methodists.’ 
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P. 57 a. Rippon’s ‘Funeral Sermon’ was 
printed, 2nd ed., 1792. 

P. 59a. W. W. Ryland. See Roberts, ‘ Me- 
moir of Hannah More,’ i. 280; English Illust. 
Mag., Aug., 1897. 

P. 67 a. Rymer. In the Life of Waller pre- 
fixed to his * Poems,’ ed. 10, 1722, it is stated 
that the inscriptions on the tomb at Beaconsfield 
“were written by Mr. Rimer, historiographer to 
the Queen.” The editor of Pomfret’s ‘ Poems,’ 
1699, rates Rymer’s criticism very highly. See 
* Letters of Eminent Men,’ Camd. Soc. 

Pp. 69, 70. A. Ryther. See Thoresby, ‘ Vic. 
Leod.,’ p. 90 ; Boyne, ‘ Yks. Lib.,’ p. 266. 

P. 70. John Ryther, d. 1681. See Heywood’s 
‘ Diaries,’ ed. Turner, ii. 289. John R., d. 1704, 

blished a ‘Sermon,’ preached before the Soc. for 
Ret. Manners, 

P. 83. Sacheverell, See the ‘ Bibliography’ in 
‘'N. & Q.,’ 8" S. v.; Thoresby’s ‘ Diary an 
Corresp.’; Reliquary, xii. 110 ; Addison’s ‘ Works,’ 
1726, i. 35, ii, 309. 

P. 83 a. Insert ‘ before H. Sach. For “Halket” 
read Halkett. 

Pp. 86-8. Charles Sackville. Some of his poems 
with Roscommon’s, 1707 ; Congreve dedicated to 
him ‘ Love for Love’; Rochester's ‘ Poems,’ 1707, 
pp. 22, 25, 26 ; Garth’s ‘ Poetical Works,’ 1775, 
pp. viii, 15, 56; A. Philips’s ‘ Poems,’ 1765, pp. 5, 
66; Addison’s ‘ Works,’ 1726, i. 40 ; Boccalini, 
‘ Parnassus,’ 1704, iii. 161. 

P, 89 a. Sir Ed. Sackville, See Owen’s ‘ Epi- 
grams,’ 3rd coll., ii. 37. 

P. 89 a. Richard Sackville. See Owen’s ‘ Epi- 
grams,’ 1st coll. ii. 20, 3rd coll. i. 14. 

P. 89 b. For “Spalatro” read Spalato. 

P. 92 a. Lionel Sackville. See A. Philips’s 
‘Poems,’ 1765, p. 74. 

P, 92 b, Duke of Dorset, d. 1815. See Byron's 
poem addressed to him. 

Pp. 96-100. Thomas Sackville. See Owen’s 


1st coll., ii. 65. 
. 100 b. It was to Mary Neville that Owen 
dedicated three books of his ‘ Epigrams.’ 

P, 102 a. For “‘ Donnelan ” read Donnellan. 

Pp. 102-3. Sadleir. See Jllust. Lond. News, 
9 March, 1850, 23 Feb., 1 March, 1856, pp. 206, 
238 ; Sprigge’s ‘Life of Wakley,’ 1897; Miss 
Braddon’s ‘ Trail of the Serpent.’ 

P. 105 b. M. F. Sadler. His ‘Sacrament of 
age ed. 5, 1855; ‘Church Doctrine, 
Bible Truth,’ ed. 4, 1870; ‘Church Teacher's 
Manual,’ ed. 2, 1872. The following are not men- 
tioned : ‘One Offering,’ ed. 2, 1875 ; ‘ Scripture 
Truths’ (a set of ten tracts), 1874, He also contri- 
buted to ‘The Church and the Age,’ 1870. See 
Hamat, ‘ Fictitious Names,’ 65. 

p- 105-9. M. T, Sadler. His ‘Speech’ on the 
Roman Catholic Bill, in the House of Commons, 
17 March, was printed at Beverley, 1829, Cobbett 


replied to it in his Weekly Political Register. 
His speech at a dinner given to him at Whitby 
15 Sept., was printed at Hull, 1829. 

P. 112 a. For “* legitimise” read legitimate. 

P. 124. S. Evremond. See Life of Waller, pre- 
fixed to his ‘ Poems,’ 1722, p. xlii sg. He wrote 
the Life of Rochester prefixed to his ‘ Poems’ 
1707. See‘N. & Q.,’ 8" S. xi. 186. 

P. 124 b. For “ Burham” read Burnham. 

P. 129 b. Sir Walter St. John. Bp. Simon 
Patrick dedicated to him his ‘ Heart’s Ease’; see 
his ‘ Autob.,’ 27, &c. 

Pp. 129-144. St. John, Bolingbroke. Gay 
dedicated the ‘Shepherd’s Week’ to him ; Aken- 
side writes of ‘* St, John’s spirit loose,” Odes, ii. 


vii. 
P, 148 b. John St. John. See Gifford, ‘ Baviad,’ 


154, * Meviad,’ 21. 
P. 206. N. Salmon. See ‘Letters of Eminent 


a| Men,’ Camd. Soc., p. 360. 


P. 209 a. Tho. Salmon. (11) ‘ Modern Gazet- 
teer,’ ed. 9, by Potter, 1773 ; (14) ‘ Geographical 
and Hist. Grammar,’ ed. 8, 1762. 

Pp. 225-6. Salvin designed Hatfield Hall, Dur- 


am. 
Pp. 229-30. H. Sampson. See Thoresby’s 
‘ Diary and Corresp.’ 

P. 230 a. Henry Sampson. See Garth’s ‘ Works,’ 
1775, p. 11. 

P. 230. H. Sampson was the compiler of the 
‘Dictionary of Modern Slang,’ ed. 2, 1860; see 
‘N. & Q.,’ 7" S. i. 237. 

P. 231 b. For any” read ane. 

P, 242. Samways. See Topog. and Geneal., 
1858, iii. 430, 431, 435 ; ‘ Memorials of Ripon’ 
(Surt. Soc.), ii. 284; ‘ Autob. of Mrs. Thornton’ 
(Sart. Soc.) ; Samways Exhibitions are still granted 
at Westminster School. 

Pp. 244 sg. Sancroft. See ‘ Life of Stillingfleet,’ 
1710, pp. 11, 23; Patrick’s ‘ Autob.,” p. 209; 
* Life of Bedell’ (Camd. Soc.) ; Towerson dedicated 
to him his ‘ Lord’s Prayer,’ 1680. 

P, 249 b. Does not the word “elder” belong to 
Vandergucht ? For “ different to” read different 


Srom. 

P. 251 a. For “ Whetley” read Wheatley. See 
Hunter’s ‘ South Yorkshire.’ 

P. 253. Sandby. See ‘Gray,’ by Mason, 1827, 


. 239. 
r P. 256. Sandeman. See Tyerman, ‘Oxford 
Methodists,’ 

Pp. 265 sg. Bp. Sanderson. See Nelson’s ‘ Bull,’ 
1714, pp. 39, 190, 216, 253 ; ‘ Life of Stillingfleet,’ 
1710, p. 16 ; Wrangham’s ‘ Zouch,’ ii, 106 ; Words- 
worth’s ‘ Eccl. Biog.,’ v. 379; Dowden’s ‘ Theol. 
Lit.,’ 1897; His Thirty-four Sermons, 2 vols. in 1, 
folio, ed. 5, 1671 ; reprinted, with essay by Robert 
Montgomery, 1841 ; ‘ De juramenti prom. oblig.,’ 
was printed 1647 ; ‘Cases of Conscience’ went from 
5 in 1665 to 8 in 1674 and 9 in 1678. Soon after 
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his death appeared ‘ Reason and Judgement, Re- ‘statue of King William III. in the market-place, 
marques on the Life of Bp. Sanderson,’ Oxford. Hall. ; ; 

P. 269. Bp. Sandford. See Coleridge, “tate P. 418 a,b. The letter n is omitted from the 
Talk, 1874, p. 332. name Schimmelpenni[n jck. 

P. 271. F. R. J. Sandford. See Blackwood,| P.430b. Schomberg. Farquhar wrote a poem 


March, 1895. | on his death, ‘ Works,’ 1760, i. 16. 
P. 276. Archd, Sandford. Address by him in| P. 447. Edw. Sclater preached a Sermon on 
Assoc. Archit. Soc. Papers, iii. 109. | the King’s Declaration, from Psalm cvi. 16, at 
P. 284, Abp. E. Sandys. See Ascham’s‘ Letters,’ | Putney, 24 April, 1681, Lond., 4to., 1681. 
1602, p. 187; Burnet’s ‘ Letters,’ 1686, p. 50; W. C. B. 
Wordsworth’s ‘ Eccles. Biog.,’ iii. 131, iv. 30, 33 ; See 
Camden Miscellany, vol. vii. THE YELLOW SPRINGS OF THE 
P, 286. Abindon, ¢. e. Habington. UNDERWORLD. 


P. 286. Sir E. Sandys. See Chillingworth’s| The high value which the Chinese place upon 
‘Relig. Prot.,’ 1846, p. 14; ‘Certamen Religio- | §Ji9} piety is one of the strongest characteristics of 
sum, with Cartwright’s Answer, 1651-2; Hart's that interesting people. This, and some other 


* Index Expurg. Anglic.,’ 1872, p. 49. p | illustrations of the mental attitude of the dwellers 
P. 295. W. Sandys. See Wordsworth, Eccl. jin the Middle Kingdom are to be found in the 
Biog.,’ 1818, i. 358, 403. ‘story of the Princess Kiang and her two sons, a 


P. 300 b. The probabilities about Saravia’s “ re- | narrative of which the text and a German trans- 
ordination” are not so easily settled. It is most |ation appears in Towng Pao (vol. vi. pp. 464-98, 
unlikely that he had not received episcopal ordina- | December, 1895). Wa, the son of Li, King of 
tion, and if he had not we should have heard more | Tscheu, inherited the Principality of Tschéaog, 
of it. Hooker would not have asked “absolution” which in later times became a district of K’ai- 
from him. The Church of England does not recog- | féug-fu, in Honan. He married Wu Kiang, who 
nize ordination by presbyters (see note in ‘N. & Q.,’ | came from the State of Schén, and had two sons. 
7" S. xi. 162). See Church and Paget’s ed. of | The birth of the firstborn was attended with so 
* Hooker,’ 1888, i. 74-7. His book on the ‘ Dif-| much suffering that the mother took a strong dis- 
ferent Degrees’ was reprinted, Oxford, 1840, like to the child, and made of her younger son a 

P. 320. Heydon, 4. ¢., Hedon. great favourite. Tschuang was duly respectful, 

Pp. 323-4. Erasmus Saunders preached a Visita- but was quite aware of the efforts made to place 
tion Sermon at Evesham, 10 June, 1708, on S. his younger brother in the position of heir appa- 
Matt. x. 16, dedicated to Wm. Lloyd, Bp. of rent. On the death of Wa the throne was 
Worcester, 8vo. Lond. 1709, 16 leaves, } ascended by Tschaung, but he had soon to en- 

P. 331. Wm. Saunders wrote these pamphlets: | counter a rebellion on the part of his brother, and 
* Organisation of Labour,’ 1879 ; ‘ Hare’s System of | this effort to dispossess him was fostered and en- 
Representation,’ 1879 ; ‘ Land Laws,’ 1880 ; ‘ Trade | couraged by his mother. The attempted revolution 
Unionism.’ See Illust. Lond. News, 13 Feb., 1886. | was suppressed, and the Princess Kiang was placed 

P. 332. N. Saunderson. See Burke, ‘ Sublime | in a sort of honourable captivity in a fortress, In 


and Beautiful,’ pt. v. sec. 5, his anger at the unnatural conduct of his mother 
P. 342b. Savage (Rivers). See Rochester’s | Tschuang took a solemn oath : “ Until we meet at 
* Poems,’ 1707, p. 101. the Yellow Springs of the Underworld we shall 
P. 344 b. For “licenses” read licences. never behold each other again.” By this phrase 
P, 356 a, For “ Dictionary ” read Directory. is meant that mother and son should see each 
Pp. 367-70. Sir H. Savile. See Owen’s ‘ Epi- | other no more in this life. The Yellow Springs are 
grams,’ III, ii. 33. _in the Chinese Hades of the Central Earth. 
P. 368 a. For “ Patterson” read Pattison. | Tschuang found his oath burdensome, and, not- 
P. 381 a, How can a “tonsure” be ‘‘clipped withstanding his mother’s harsh conduct, was 
away”? anxious to show his filial piety. One day there 


P. 385. Saxton. See Thoresby’s ‘Diary and | came to the court a vassal, K’ao Schu of Ying, 
Corresp.’ who had business to transact with the prince, In 
P. 397. Scarburgh (commonly printed Scar- | hospitable spirit Tschuang placed food before him, 
borough). See Oldham’'s ‘ Poems,’ ed. Bell, 1854, | but noticed that he refrained from touching the 
p. 180; Cheyne, ‘Oa Health, 1724, p. 38. rich dishes. The prince inquired the reason, and 
P. 398 a, line 26. For “‘ East” read North. K’ao Schu replied that he had a mother who had 
Pp. 403 a, 403 b, 404, “to permanently identify,” | never eaten such delicacies, nor would he eat 


**to succeed permanently.” | them whilst she lived on plain rice. Then he 
P. 410. Scharf also catalogued Earl Beauchamp’s | asked if he might be permitted to take home 
pictures at Madresfield Court. to her the food that the prince had offered him. 


P. 414. Scheemakers was the artist of the Tschuang was painfully struck by the difference 
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between the happy relations of the clansman and 
hisowp. “Thou hast a mother,” he said, ‘‘to 
whom thou canst give something ; I alone have 
none.” Hereupon K’ao Schu ventured to ask the 
meaning of this lament, and the prince confided 
to him the story of his mother’s conduct in seeking 
to place the younger brother on the throne, and 
his regret that he should bave taken an oath not 
to see her again until they should meet at the 
Yellow Springs. The clever clansman had a remedy. 
“Why distress yourself? He who digs in the 
ground must come to the Yellow Springs. Why 
not make an underground tunnel to the place 
where the princess is?” By this ingenious device 
the prince would keep the letter of his oath and 
at the same time would be able to see his mother 
during her lifetime, Tschuang followed this 
counsel, and was so overjoyed that, like Silas 
Wegg, he ‘‘dropped into poetry.” The mother 
was touched by the devotion of her son, and their 
relations were henceforth as harmonious as the 
strictest of Chinese moralists could desire. And 
the narrator of the incident does not fail to point 
out that it was the filial piety of K’ao Schu that 
enabled him to make peace between the prince and 
his royal mother. 

The story has been taken from the ‘ T'so-Tschuen,’ 
and the text is accompanied by a careful trans- 
lation and notes from the pen of Dr, Albrecht 
Graf von der Schalenberg. It is in various ways 
an instructive narrative. 

Wituiam E. A. Axoy. 

Moss Side, Manchester. 


Wreartus Gartanps.—In a paper on this 
subject in the current number of the Journal of 
the Royal Archwological Institute, the writer, Mr. 
Talfourd Ely, says that “ the modern Englishman, 
alone perhaps among the nations of the earth, is 
prone to look with disfavour on the employment 
of wreaths for personal adornment,” and asks, 
“Can this prejudice possibly be a lingering trace 
of ancestral Puritanism ?” This question must be 
answered by an emphatic “Yes.” But surely the 
hate of personal adornment, of which the prejudice 
against wreaths and garlands is a part, may be 
traced much further back than the Puritan time. 
Concurrently with a love of splendour there has 
always been a revolt against the beautiful in every 
form, I have no quotations at hand, but I have 
Tead many in the literature of the Middle 
Ages which illustrate this. I believe that the pre- 
Judice English people have against being adorned 
With wreaths on even fitting occasions, like so much 
else which is called asceticism, comes only indirectly 
from the Puritans, bat directly from the religious 
revival of the last century in which John Wesley 
is the most prominent figure. I have been told that 
sixty years ago it was regarded as very “‘ worldly ” 
for women to wear artifical flowers. I am able to 


ive a case in point. During the reign of Wil- 
iam IV. a person from a midland county settled 
in a small town in an eastern shire, He was a 
cultivated man, and soon married a refined young 
woman from near his old home. They were both 
members of the same religious body, one of those 
which had its origin in Wesleyan teaching. When 
he brought home his bride she appeared the 
following Sunday at chapel with her bonnet 
adorned with artificial flowers. A thrill ran 
through the congregation, and a body of women 
was deputed to wait on the erring matron to 
point out the evil of her conduct. I believe that 
these ladies were received courteously ; but it is 
pleasant to be able to add that the artificial flowers 
were not discarded. There is no doubt as to the 
truth of this anecdote. I had it from a most 
trustworthy lady, who knew both husband and wife 
very well, 

I myself knew a map, a good soul but very 
deficient in the wisdom of this world, who used 
to maintain that it was innocent to wear natural 
flowers because they were made by God, but that 
it was not innocent for women to ornament them- 
selves with their semblances made by human hands. 

EpwarD Peacock. 

Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


Browntno’s ‘Paisce 
Saviour or Society.’—In his ‘ Browning Cyclo- 
peejia’* Dr. Berdoe makes the strange mistake 
of supposing that in ‘ Prince Hohenstiel-Schwan- 
gau’ we have the description of an ay 
meeting of the exiled Emperor Napoleon III. wit 
a woman of the town in his old quarters as Prince 
Louis Napoleon in Leicester Square. 

What the poem really gives us is the narration 
of a supposed dream of the still regnant emperor 
in the Paileries, A.D. 1868, He had just finished 
a letter to his cousin Prince Napoleon. Cigar in 
mouth, he had fallen asleep in his chair, when he 
dreamt this dream, from which he was awakened 
only by the pendule on the mantelpiece striking 
5 to find bimself— 

—i’ the Residenz [the Tuileries) yet, not Leicester 


Square, — 
Alone,—no such congenial intercourse! = 
—with her of the “ pork-pie hat and crinoline "— 


the companion of his dream. 
The date of the dream, a.D. 1868, is determined 
thus :— 


1. Prince Hohenstiel-Schwangau is represented 


* In many respects a good and useful book, but 
sadly in want of revision. What called iteelf “A 
second edition with additions” appeared in 1892 
The additions consist only of a little prefatory matter, 
The book itself is a reprint from the original stereotype 
A list of “‘Corrigenda and Addenda to the First Edition” 
is given after p. xx, but im the text of what called 
itself a second edition none of the addenda appear, while 
the errata remain uncorrected 
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as speaking of himself as sixty years old. Louis 
Napoleon was born in 1808, 1808+60 = 1868. 
2. He speaks of his rule as having extended to 
twenty years. Louis Napoleon was elected Pre- 
sident in 1848, 1848-++-20= 1868. 
With great propriety did Browning select this 


as the time of the dream. It was just then that, 
unnerved by failing health, the Emperor began 


to realize the fact that the reins of power, once 


held so firmly, were slipping from his grasp. He 
then might well in the visions of the night be 
haunted with forebodings of his coming fall. 
But, happily, as yet it was but a dream :— 
My reverie concludes, as dreaming should, 
With daybreak ; nothing done and over yet, 
Except cigars! The adventure thus may be, 
Or never needs to be at all : who knows ! 
Twenty years are good gain, come what come will ! 
R. M. Spence, M.A. 
Manse of Arbuthnott. 


*‘Oxrorp Campripce Nots Tro Crack.’ 
(See ante, p. 3.)—I do not imagine that this 
book is one of any great a or value, for it is 
occasionally quoted in booksellers’ catalogues at a 
small price. The copy in my library has on its 
title-page :— 

** Oxford and Cambridge | Nuts to Cracks : | or, Quips, 
Quirks, Anecdotes, and Facetiz | of | Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Scholars, | By the Author of ‘Facetie Canta- 
brigienses,’ | &c. &c. Kc, | Illustrated with Designs, by | 
(bere is a small engraving of a gowneman) | ‘ A passing in- 
genious Jesuit, who is omnipotent in punning.’ | ‘Omne 
tulit Pun-Tom.’—‘ Gradus Ad Cant. | Second edition, 
torrected and enlarged. | London : | A. H. Baily and Co,, 
83 Cornhill. | mpccocxxxv, pp. viii 270.” 

Appended is a list of books published by the 
firm mentioned, which includes most of the works 
of Thomas Hood up to that date, including the 
*Comic Annuals’ and the ‘Dream of Eugene 
Aram.’ Many of the ‘Nuts to Crack’ are rather 
free, and not fitted for the drawing-room. There 
are in it six whole-page illustrations on wood. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“ ALL ALIVE AND KICKING 0H !"—The Kalisch 
Gazette is responsible for an authentic anecdote, 
of which the following version appeared in the 
Petersburg Gazette of 23 June (5 July), and which 
I send you as illustrating the old English saw 
which heads this paragraph :— 

**Last Tuesday, during a violent thunderstorm, a 
woman who had taken shelter near one of a group of 
windmills in the vicinity of the town of Kalisch was 
struck dead by the lightning, and the mill itself took fire 
and was burnt to the ground, The firemen, on their 
arrival, succeeded in rescuing the woman's body, though 
somewhat injured by the flames, and they deposited it 
near one of the adjoining mills. Some time after, a 
simply-clad man came ing by,a watchman in the 


intently on the corpse, and suddenly throwing up his 
arms, with every sign of severe «ffliction, he exclaimed : 
* My poor old wife, it is she, it is she !’ and rushed off 
incontinently in the direction of the town. About an 
hour later he reappeared with a cart, into which he 
tenderly lifted the corpse, and drove it homewards, 
There he unloaded the body and laid it on the bed. He 
then began to weep and pray, upbraiding his old woman 
for leaving him thus bereaved, all alone in the cold 
world. He bad not been long thus engaged when the 
door opened, and, oh, horror! his very wife appeared on 
the threshold. ‘What, you alive still!’ shouted the 
astounded husband. ‘As you see,’ was the snappish 
reply, as she advanced towards him, ‘ What have you got 
there on my bed!’ The luckless man tried in vain to 
explain what had really occurred, and how, in con- 
sequence of the injuries sustained by the body, he had 
been mistaken in his identification. His spouse was 
irreconcilable, and flew into a violent rage, enforcing her 
remises with many a weighty argument of foot and fist, 
Whether it was that she considered his grief, though 
loud, not sufficiently poignant, or his joy, though genuine, 

not sufficiently intense, or whether—but who shall sift 
and analyze the myriad motives which whirl and mingle 

in the maelstrom of a jealous woman's wrath! The fact 

remains that she beat him black and blue, and drove 

him out into the night, with stern injunctions to take 

the body back and leave it where he had found it, The 

miller and his men, however, espied his retarn from 

afar, and upon learning his errand, they vigorously 

resisted his intention, declaring that a mill was not a 

morgue, that what he had claimed he might keep, and 

that if a man did not know his own wife when he saw 

her it was no affair of theirs, and that they were no 

dilettanti Solomons to investigate and get at the bottom 

of such abstruse and tangled affairs. Ashe still lingered, 

they lost all patience, and administered a sound casti- 

gation as the signal for his instant departure.” 


To cut a long story short, after long and tedious 
peregrinations, he arrived, weary and worn, aching 
in body and spirit, at the Roman Catholic cemetery, 
where he was at last allowed to deposit in the 
mortuary his old-man-of-the-sea-like burden. 
Thus did this hapless watchman perform the 
disconsolate husband for several mortal hours over 
somebody else’s defunct spouse, and devotedly 
drivethecorpse hither and thither during thegreater 
part of a day and night, receiving for his pains a 
double drubbing, both at home and abroad, and 
bearing on certain parts of his body too plain 
marks, in the shape of sundry bumps and bruises, 
of the survival in the flesh of that wife whose 
decease he had deplored, but who was evidently 


very much alive and kicking. H, E. M. 
St. Petersburg. 


OakHam CASTLE AND ITS Horse-suors. (See 
ante, p. 145.)—I am glad to learn from the Daily 
Mail extract given by Mr. ©. P. Hate that 
peers of the realm are still expected to contribute 
a horse-shoe to the collection at Oakham Castle 
the first time they pass by. I believe these horse- 


shoes are now all disposed on the walls of the 
castle hall. Formerly they were nailed to the out- 


Roman Catholic Church at Kalisch, as it afterwards 
transpired, and he stopped to inquire what was the 
Upon hearing 


matter. 
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in the County of Rutland.’ Standing in the centre 
of an oval-shaped enclosure is a building much 
resembling the nave and north and south aisles of a 
church, In the south-east corner of the edifice is 
a door covered with horse-shoes, and in the fore- 
ground the outside door admitting to the enclosure 
is represented as similarly adorned. I shall be 
glad to know in what book my picture was issued. 
Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their | 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the | 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


“Saati” “ Witt.”—The Atheneum states 
that a treatise by Monsignor Molloy entitled ‘ The 
Irish Difficulty’ is being published by Blackie & 
Son, which suggests that it is a Scotch difficulty 
also, The author asserts that English usage is 
“far from uniform.” Is that so? That the Scotch, 
the Irish, the Americans of the United States, 
and all colonists, as well as H.M. the Queen (in 
her last Jubilee letter) are wrong, all Englishmen 
agree, But, do we differ among ourselves ? 


Portratt.—Information wanted concerning the 
following portrait, believed to be by Gainsborough 
and executed about 1770, or of the engraving of 
same which appeared in one of the steel-plate 
annuals about 1830 :— 

“Lady ——, depicted as a little girl of six years or so» 
running in garden to clasp a dove resting on window- 
sill, She is clad in long white frock of the period, large- 
brimmed straw hat, pink sash and shoes, and arme and 
hands are outstretched.” 


Any tidings will be gladly and gratefully esteemed. 
J. W. J. 


Horset.—Newecourt states that Richard Nigel, 
Bishop of London temp. Richard I., gave to the 
school belonging to the Cathedral Church of St. 
Paul all the tithes arising ‘‘in his demesnes at 
Fulham and Horset.” Where was, or is, Horset ? 
These tithes were afterwards commuted by an 
annual payment of 4/. 15s. to the Chancellor of St. 
Paul's. When and how did this payment cease ? 
Can Horset = Holnest, co. Dorset ? 

Jas, 

49, Edith Road, West Kensington, W, 


Tae Mayor or Lexy.—This was granted by 
Mary, Queen of Scots, to her Chamberlain, Sir 
John Young, Knt., who accompanied her from 
France, It remained in his family till 1745, when 
it was confiscated, owing to the then owner, William 
Young, having joined the Stuart forces. Can any 
one tell me whereabouts in Scotland Leny is 


situated, and to whom it has belonged since it 
passed out of the Young family ? 
DE Satis. 
Dawley Court, Uxbridge. 


SicniricaTion OF Bas-RELiEFs.—Two bas- 
reliefs have just been sent me from Italy. The 
one is an angel with uplifted hands, the right 
hand grasping what appears to be a staff or wand. 
The other is an angel holding a branch in the left 
hand, while the right is holding a lion by the leg. 
I am informed they have some ecclesiastical signi- 
fication, and I shall be glad to know what that is. 


“Gonpota or Lonxpoy.”—In a leading article 
in the Daily Telegraph, 19 August, 1896, is the 


| following passage :— 


“ The Hansom is well enough, that is a genuine product 
of the metropolis; a vastly useful ——- which 
Balzac originally styled the gondola of London, and Lord 
Beaconsfield after him.” 

Can any reader of ‘N. & Q 
expression is used by Balzac? 

Willesden Green, N.W. 


.’ say where this 
Jonny Hess, 


‘Tae Forty-rirra Lappre.’—Can any one 


tell me something about an old soldiering son 
called ‘The Forty-fifth Laddie’? It has to do, 
believe, with the 45th Regiment. 
Tos. RatcLirFe. 
Worksop. 


QvoTaTION ON THE TITLE-PAGE OF CARLYLE’s 
‘ Latrer-pay Pampatets,’—This is as follows :— 

“‘Then said his Lordship, ‘Well, God mend all.’ 
‘Nay, by God, Donald, we must help Him to mend it!’ 
said the other."—Rushworth (Sir David Ramsey and 
Lord Rea in 1630). 
It has been searched for in vain in Rushworth’s 
‘ Historical Collections,’ but may have been over- 
looked, An exact reference to the passage will 
oblige. C. B. 


Otp Muthill, Perthshire, are the 


‘remains of an old church said to have been rebuilt 


in 1430. At the west end, in good preservation, 
is the original belfry tower, attributed locally to 
the ninth century. In the top story of the tower 
are windows similar to those in Wickham, Berks, 
as represented by plate 14 in Parker's ‘Gothic 
Architecture,’ tenth edition. The arches in the 
north of the nave are much wider, and consequently 
fewer in number, than those on the south. Is this 
to be seen elsewhere? I shall be glad if any one 
can give me further information regarding this 
church and tower. A. I. M. 
Glasgow. 


Survus or Parnassus, being Poetical 
Essays, Moral and Comic, by J. Copywell, of Lin- 
colo’s Inn, Esq., London, 1770.” From an elegy 
on the death of a late deceased schoolmaster neat 
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Alton (? Eggar’s School), in Hampshire, it is evident 
that Copywell was educated in Hampshire, to 
which county he probably belonged. Is anything 
known of James Guyetl ? Samuel Jobnson and 
Garrick appear among the names of — 
ICAR, 


J. Barr. Vaints, title-page 
with the inscription “ M. de Vos invenit. Ant. W. 
sculpsit. J. B. Vrints excud.” This refers toa 
work containing a set of religious engravings. 
Can any one supply me with the title of the book, 
or details about this name ? W. W. G. 


Device on Seat.—The burgh of Loanhead 
has an official seal with a strange device, viz., a 
vine, under the shadow of which on the dexter 
side stands a lion, and on the sinister sits a wolf, 
or it may be a fox. Above the vine soars an 


eagle. 


Can any one say what this device “_ ? 


A Marvettorcs “ Raryratt or Szrps.—The 
following is a cutting from a publication entitled 
the Golden Penny, and gives some details regarding 
the ‘‘ extraordinary phenomenon” of a rainfall of 

*‘Some days ago the province of Macerata, in Italy, 
was the scene of an extraordinary phenomenon, Half 
an hour before sunset an immense number of small 
blood-coloured clouds covered the sky. About an hour 
later a cyclone storm burst, and immediately the air 
became filled with myriads of small seeds. The seeds 
fell over town and country, covering the ground toa 
depth of about balfaninch. The next day the whole of 
the scientists of Macerata were abroad in order to find 
some explanation. Prof. Cardinali, a celebrated Italian 
naturalist, stated that the seeds were of the genus Cercis, 
commonly called Judas Tree, and that they belonged to 
an order of Leguminosz found only in Central Africa or 
the Antilles. It was found, upon examination, that a 
great number of the seeds were actually in the first stage 
of germination,” 

Are there many authentic instances of a rainfall of 
seeds ; and are there any in the British Isles ? 
R. Hevoer Wattace. 


STatts in Taeatres.—I have a number of 
London playbills from 1825 to 1839, including 
eleven relating to Covent Garden. The earliest 
mention of stalls is in a bill dated 20 Feb., 1837, 
which announces “Reduced Prices, Stalls 73., 
Boxes 4s.,” and this is repeated in a bill of 
2 March, 1837. In the bill for 7 April, 1838, 
when ‘The Two Foscari’ was produced for the 
first time, on the occasion of Macready’s benefit, 
there were no stalls, the prices being ‘‘ Boxes 5s., 
Pit 2s. 6d.” &. In a Drury Lane bill of 
11 Jan., 1837, the prices of admission are stated 
to be as follows: “Stalls 7s., Boxes 4s., Pit 2s.,” 
&c. Was the word “stall” suggested by the 
**box,” that is the “‘loose box,” of the stable ? 
Dr. Marray, in his ‘New English Dictionary,’ 
gives under the word “ Box” a quotation from ‘A 
Letter to the Lord Mayor,’ 1709, p. 4.: “Some 


who sat in the Stalls & Boxes at St. P 
titter’d.” R. B. P. 


‘Tae ‘M 
Him,’ the pious work of the 
it is written :— 

“While in Italy he gave a fragmentary diary of his 
daily life in a letter toa friend, and the routine was there 
very much what it was at home. ‘I am in a regular 
ferocious excitement with the Chimes; get up at seven ; 
have a cold bath before breakfast ; and blaze away, 
wratbful and red-hot, until three o'clock or so, when I 
usually knock off (unless it rains) for the day. 1 am 
fierce to finish in a spirit bearing some affinity to that of 
truth and mercy, and to shame the crue! and the wicked, 
but it is hard work.’ His entire discomfort under sound 


Father as I Recall 
te Miss M. Dickens, 


interruptions is also shown in the above, in bis reference 
to the Chimes and the effect which they had upon him.” 
—Pp. 60, 61. 
Was not Dickens here referring to his Christmas 
book ‘The Chimes’? Italy is not a country in 
which he would be much worried by carillons. 

Sr. Swirary. 


Lavuscn or May-or-war Last 
—Can any reader of ‘N. & Q’ inform me of the 
ceremonial used about the middle of the last cen- 
tury—1765 or thereabouts—at the naming and 
launching of men-of-war at our royal dockyards ! 
In 1800 the Commissioner at a dockyard named 
the ship bimself and broke a bottle of wine on the 
bows, and none of the distinguished personages 
who might be present on the occasion did more 
than simply look on from a platform erected for 
them while a military band played ‘God save the 
King’ and ‘ Rule Britannia.’ I should be glad to 
learn of any contemporary account of the cere- 
monial in use forty or fifty years earlier, and of 
any special observances on the occasion—such as a 
general display of flags, the giving of a déjeuner, 
drinking “ Success to the ——” after the launch, 
and so forth. Epwarp Fraser. 


Davis, on Davin, Fairy or 
Was there not such a family seated either in the 
township of Cilltalgarth, parish of Lianvaur, or in 
the neighbouring parish of Llanderval, co. Merio- 
netb, Wales, in the seventeenth century? M 
reasons for thinking so are as follows :—John David, 
or Davis, was a High Constable in that part of the 
county within the period embraced by the dates 
1674-1681. Becoming a Quaker, he was fined for 
attending meeting. I have seen a Welsh Bible, 
printed in 1690, bearing the name in autograph, 
with statement that the book was his, that is 
John David’s ; but whether he was the Constable 
or another man there is nothing to show in the 
volume, although from indications elsewhere I 
rather fancy that he was. Moreover, the auto- 
graph “‘ Sam’ll John David” appears in the Bible 
in a way that makes me think it denotes said 
John’s son, while on its outside is written 


| ** James John, His Book”; that is, I fancy, James 
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ap John David, and so shows him to be brother 
to said Samuel ; thence we have additional indica- 
tions of a David family having existed. Ard 
there is more evidence yet, for, besides the Davids 
mentioned, there were of Cilltalgarth two others, 
viz., Robert David and Owen David, living at the 
time mentioned (vide ‘ List of Quakers fined for 
meeting at Llwyn y Braner, in the parish of Llan- 
vaur, co, Merioneth, on May 16th, 1675,’ Penn- 
sylvania Magazine, vol. v. p. 358; also vol. iv. 
pp. 310, 311). Anything further regarding this 
apparent David family of Cilltalgarth— whether, for 
instance, the High Constable was of it, and also 
the owner of the Bible—will be received by me with 
thanks, since such information may prove a clue 
to the understanding of the connexions between 
certain families of Merioneth whose members, 
becoming Quakers, left Wales and settled in 
Pennsylvania towards the close of the seventeenth 
century. P. S. P. Conner. 

Octorara, Rowlandsville, Maryland. 

P.S.—Although Richard Davies, the well-known 
Quaker, was a “dear friend” of John David the 
Constable, there is nothing to suggest kinship, 
save similarity of name. By-the-by, I will add 
that the name David has several variants, and the 
family may appear under any of them. 


Simon Forp, D.D., Kis to Nicnotas Wap- 
“uaM.—Was his mother a daughter of Humphry 
Worth by his wife Dorothy Wadham, first cousin 
to Nicholas? If so, are not Hercys of Berks 
entitled to usual rights of kinship, as Lovelace 
Hercy married, 1677 (place unknown), Mary, 
daughter of Simon Ford by his wife Anne Thack- 
ham ? A. C. H. 


Quotation 1x Lonocrettow.—Who is the 
“more modern bard” from whom Longfellow, in 
chap. xix. of ‘ Kavanagh,’ quotes the lines begin- 
ning— 

Lose this day loitering, ‘twill be the same story 
To-morrow, and the next more dilatory ; 
and who wrote the blank verses with which the 
tale ends, “ Stay, stay the present ——, . ? 
M. R. 


Wett.”—I have several letters written 
in the latter half of the last century in which the 
writers (of the middle class) describe their relations 
as “pure well” in the sense of “quite well.” 
They lived in Hampshire, Oxfordshire, or Berk- 
shire. I shall be glad to know whether any of 
your readers have met with the expression, locally 
or otherwise. J. E. C. F. 


Bozter’s Court, Torreynam Court Roap.— | 


18. 
This thoroughfare, which has been the subject of oo Saienined 


much discussion, will shortly disappear for the | 
widening of the southern end of Tottenbam Court | 
Before it goes will any local antiquary tell 


us something about Bozier? It would be a mark 
of respect to his memory to place something on 
record about him in ‘N. & Q.’ A few years ago 


there was an article in the Daily Telegraph in 
which the writer indulged in some amusing specu- 
lations as to who and what Bozier was. The name 
appears in the ‘ Post Office Guide’ as “‘ Boziers 
ourt "—without the apostrophe. R. B, P. 


Beplies, 


THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND. 
S, xii. 107.) 


R. B. does not distinguish between counties 
territorial and counties which are simply counties 
corporate, The latter are certain cities to which, 
at different times, county privileges have been 
granted, and which are therefore called counties ; 
but they lie, without exception (unless, perhaps, 
in the case of Berwick-upon-Tweed), within the 
limits of territorial counties, and thus such a com- 
prehensive list as R. B, asks for would to some 
extent give a false impression. In fact, the two 
classes of counties, though they may be on the 
same footing in strict theory of law, are no way so 
in practice, and though I quite agree with R. B. 
that the lists ought to stand side by side, still they 
ought to be kept separate. 

The territorial counties are, of course, the well- 
known forty of England, twelve of Wales, thirty- 
three of Scotland, and thirty-two of Ireland. It 
is quite needless to reprint their names. The 
corporate counties are as follows :— 

1. In England. 

Name. Within the Limits of 
Berwick-upon-Tweed Northumberland 
Bristol Gloucestershire 
. Canterbury Kent 
Chester Cheshire 
Exeter Devonshire 
. Gloucester Gloucestershire 
. Kingston-upon-Hull Yorkshire 
. Lichfield Staffordshire 
. Lincoln Lincolnshire 
. London Middlesex 
. Newcastle-upon-Tyne Northumberland 
. Norwich Norfolk 

. Nottingham Nottinghamshire 
. Poole Dorsetshire 

. Southampton Hampshire 

. Worcester Worcestershire 
. York Yorkshire 


2. In Wales. 
Caermarthenshire 
Pembrokeshire 


3. In Scotland. 


Caermarthen 


None 
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4. In Ireland. 
20. Carrickfergus Down 
21. Cork Cork 
22. Drogheda Louth 
23. Dublin Dublin 
24. Galway Galway 
25. Kilkenny Kilkenny 
26. 
7. Londonderry 
28. Waterford Waterford 


See ‘N. & Q.,’ 7" S. ii. 67, 232. 
C. F. S. Warrey, M.A. 

In a ‘ Tourist’s Guide and Handbook to England 
and Wales,’ by Mr. G. W. Bacon, F.R.G.S., R. B. 
will find a full and, I think, complete list of the 
counties of England. According to Mr. Bacon’s 
estimate, the number of English counties is forty ; 
in Wales there are twelve ; the Isle of Wight and 
the Isle of Man not being included in these figures. 
These numbers are, ! find, confirmed under 
“County” in the ‘Encyclopsedic Dictionary’ ; 
also in Oliver & Boyd’s ‘ Pronouncing Gazetteer of 
the World’ (1879). As regards Hampshire, I 
take it that R. B. would have it Hants ; otherwise 
I fail to see the drift of his remark. He, it would 
appear, considers that the usually recognized list 
of counties is insufficiently comprehensive, inas- 
much as no mention is made of other “not unim- 
portant counties, such as London,” &c. Ina measure 
he may, perhaps, be right. London is certainly of 
sufficient importance to rank as a county ; indeed, 
we do sometimes read of the county of London. 
Not so, as far as my knowledge goes, of Norwich, 
&c. If there be - fall and accurate legal list 
in force, I, too, would be glad to hear of it. 

C. P. Hate. 


R. B. asks for a list of the counties of England. 
Presumably he refers to the administrative counties 
of which there are fifty in England and twelve in 
Wales. In vol. i. of the ‘Census of England 
and Wales’ a complete list of these counties is 
given, wherein is explained the difference between 
the boundaries of the administrative and the 
ancient, or geographical, county in each case. 

A. P. B. 

The smallest of the towns that are called coun- 
ties, I believe, is Poole, Dorset. I was told, when 
very young, that no assizes were held there unless 
a capital crime was committed, when a judge 


would visit the place. There has lately been a 
Poole murder, but no assizes there, as this 
ever a privilege of those towns ? » G 


A “Britisn Lire or St. Atsan (8" §. xii, 
29 116).—In connexion with the pretended find- 


ing'of this book in a Roman wall, a remarkable 
instance might be quoted of the real finding of a 
valuable and most interesting book in or under a 


mediseval wall, and how it was recovered, and has 
since gone over the world : viz., ‘ Luther's ‘ Table 
Talk.’ Rudolph II. of Germany, by advice of 
Gregory XIII. (1572), made an edict that all 
copies of this book should be burnt, and the 
penalty of death was attached to the possession of 
a copy. So rigorously was this edict executed that 
not a single copy could be found or heard of soon 
after. In 1626 a German gentleman named 
Casparus Van Sparr,— 
“ digging deep into the ground, under the said old foun- 
dation [of his grandfather's house], one of the said 
original books was there happily found, lying in a deep 
obscure hole, being wrapped in a strong linen cloth, 
which was waxed all over with bees-wax, within and 
without ; whereby the book was preserved fair, without 
any blemish.” 
Capt. Bell was engaged for several years in Ger- 
many on secret service for James I. and Charles I., 
and became intimate with Sparr, who sent the 
book to him, requesting him to translate it and 
publish it in England, it being unsafe to do so in 
Germany. Bell, pressing the Lord Treasurer for 
arrears of pay, was arrested in his house in King 
Street and imprisoned for ten years in the Gate- 
house, Westminster, While there he translated 
the book. Archbishop Laud borrowed the original 
and the translation, and sent him fifty livres in 
gold, having kept it two years. Laud praised the 
book greatly, and promised to recommend it to the 
king and obtain an order for its publication. 
Laud returned the book only when Bell threatened 
to complain to the Parliament. Laud’s death 
soon followed. The House of Commons hearing 
of Luther’s book, ordered Bell to bring it before 
them in the Treasury Chamber. They sent for the 
Rev. Paul Amiraut, a German holding a living in 
Essex, and ordered him to examine the translation 
as to its correctness. He made a satisfactory 
report ; upon which Charles Herle and Edward 
Corbet were desired to peruse the work and report 
if it were fitting to be printed and published. 
They reported favourably on 10 November, 1646, 
and the House thereupon, on 24 February, 1646, 
ordered the printing. The “Order” of the 
House says the book ‘‘ was for a long time very 
marvellously preserved in Germany,” and gives 
Bell the benefit of printing it for fourteen years, 
it being signed by Henry Elsyng. This is probably 
the most remarkable history of any book (and 
perhaps the most remarkable book) that was ever 
hidden in a wall, especially if the supernatural 
incident connected with it (here omitted) is added 
to the other circumstances. All the particulars 
fully set forth will be found in Hazlitt (‘ Luther’s 
Table Talk,’ Bohn, 1857), from which the above is 
compiled. A. B. G. 
Currew (8 xii. 65, 156).—The 
unt 


places where the curfew still (or perhaps 
the latter half of the present century) ‘tolls the 
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knell of parting day” interesting in ‘this 
connexion—principally taken from the Rambler, 
vol. ii. p. 66, and the Globe of 30 Nov., 1895. 
St. Margaret-at-Cliffe, near Dover; Carnarvon 
Guildhall ; Chesham, in Buckinghamshire ; New- 
port, in the Isle of Wight; Penrith; Bury St. 
dmunds ; Newcastle ; Burnley, in Lancashire ; 
Kidderminster ; St. Peter Mancroft, at Norwich ; 
Ashford, in Kent ; Winchester Guildhall ; Preston, 
in Lancashire; St. Helen’s, Worcester; Kirby 
Stephen, in Westmorland ; Blackburn, in Lanca- 
shire ; Durham Cathedral ; Dorchester ; Newport, 
in Monmouthshire ; Offchurch, in Warwickshire ; 
Naneaton ; Bodmin ; Colne, in Lancashire ; Exeter ; 
Pershore, in Worcestershire (this bell only rings 
between 5 November and Candlemas) ; Padiham, 
in Lancashire ; Cheshire ; Ludgershall, in Hamp- 
shire (the bell here is not rung every day in the 
eet) i Oxford ; Cambridge ; and until 1895 at 
t. Peter’s Church, in Sandwich. There are early 
curfew bells or ‘‘matins bells” at Salisbury, 
Alnwick, Morpeth, and Richmond in Yorkshire. 
In the following churches the bell rings as many 
times as there bave been days in the current 
month ; Chertsey, in Surrey; Minster, in Kent ; 
Bromyard, in Hertfordshire ; and Waltham-on- 
the- Wolds, in Leicestershire. At Brachley Church 
the curfew bell rings from Michaelmas to Lady 
Day only. O. H. 
South Hackney. 


Forests ayp Cuases (8 xii, 206).—There 
are many forests and chases, and parts of royal 
forests, now in possession of subjects, e. g., Ashwood 
Forest, Sherwood Forest, near Nottingham, former 
parts of Windsor Forest extending even to Addle- 
stone, and Tidenham Chase, between Chepstow 
and the present Royal Forest of Dean. D. 


Frags (8" S. ix. 328, 394, 472, 499 ; x. 16, 83, 
259, 481 ; xii. 117, 210).—On the strength of an 
American song of the United States, which cele- 
brates “the red, white, and blue” of the stars 
and stripes, the Dutch flag and the new Russian 
flag are first favourites with the populace of this 
country, who fancy they are honouring the Jubilee 
of Queen Victoria when they array themselves in 
the finery of the Franco-Russian alliance. D. 


Women’s Fatss Pockets (8" S. xii. 68, 135). 
—It would be interesting to know why these 
capacious pockets in the United States are called 
“false” pockets, When I was a lad every woman 
in Derbyshire wore one, and the article went by 
the name of “ bag-pocket,” and they were made 
in all sorts of materials, from sacking to limber 
calf-skin, and were worn under the outer dress, 
which had to be raised to get at them. Some on 
market days wore two, ‘‘one behind, and one 
before,” and in these were stowed “more than t’ 
parson preached about.” I have known a lunch 


for three or four, a deck of cards, a black bottle of 
refreshment, sundry little parcels, besides odds and 
ends, all come out of one’s bag-pocket in the 
carrier’s cart which plied between my village and 
Derby. Old beggar-women had, I believe, bag- 
pockets all round them, judging by their appear- 
ance, and this pocket wascommon everywhere. At 
harvest time, on gleaning days, these pockets were 
worn outside the dress, and were used for the 
receptacle of loose heads which could not be 
gleaned in the ordinary way. These pockets were 
in most cases the only kind worn by women, and 
I well remember the time when I first saw a dress 
made with a pocket-hole left in the side seam so 
that the bag-pocket could be got at without lifting 
the skirt. Taos. RaTcLirrE. 


Women wore such pockets fifty years ago, some 
may do so still. They were easily lost, and such 
an event has been immortalized in rhyme :— 

Lydia Locket lost her pocket, 
Kitty Fisher found it; 
Not a bit of money in it, 
Only binding round it, 
Joun E. Norcross. 
Brooklyn, 


When Charles Lamb's old aunt visited him at 
school and sat on the coal-house steps, she brought 
him plum-cakes “that weighed down her pocket 
strings.” Can anybody else remember any similar 
mention ? M. 

Boston, U.S. 


Tue Dove §. xii. 141).—It seems strange 
to regard the dove as an emblem of fierceness and 
wrath ; but according to Mr. Conway it has been, 
and, indeed—by himself at any rate—is still so 
regarded. The symbolism of this bird is the sub- 
ject of a whole chapter (xx.) in his ‘ Demonology,’ 
which may be read with interest by all who care 
for the subject. C. B. 


For the dove in classical literature it is neces- 
sary to refer to Prof. D’Arcy Thompson’s ‘ Glossary 
of Greek Birds’ (Oxford, 1895), under “ Peleia,” 
pp. 129-34, and “ Peristera,” pp. 139-46. These 
articles contain a great amount of learning and 
research in a small space. . 


‘“*HELL IS PAVED WITH GOOD INTENTIONS 
(8 §, xi. 305, 436).—Q. V. writes that he has 
always understood that it was “the road to hell,” 
and not the terminus of such road, that was thus 
paved. He asks if there is authority for both 
forms. Bohn’s ‘Handbook of Proverbs’ has: 
‘The road to hell is paved with good intentions,” 
as well as the expression given above. According 
to Hazlitt the expression used by Baxter, to which 
Mr. C. Lawrence Forp refers, was ‘‘ Hell was 
paved with infants’ skulls,” for which declaration 
in a sermon he was nearly stoned by the women of 
Kidderminster, Ray has “Hell is paved with 
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good intentions,” and also “ Hell is full of good 
meanings and wishes,” 
F, C. Brrxseck Terry, 


In “ A Polyglot of Foreign Proverbs, by Henry 
G. Bobn (London, George Bell & Sons, 1889), 
this is given :— 

Italian.—“ Di buona volonta y pieno l'inferno. Hell 
is full of good intentions,”"—P, 9 

Spanish.—‘ El infierno esta ie de buenas palabras. 
Hell is fudd of good intentions,”—P. 218. 

Portuguese.—* De bons propositos est o inferno cheio. 
is paved with good intentions.” —P, 274. 

Your correspondent Mr. F. (8" xi. 437), 
however, points out that cheio means not paved, 
but fall, In“ Proverbs, Sayings, and Comparisons, 
in various Languages, collected and arranged by 
James Middlemore (London, William Isbister, 
1889),” p. 407 (a good book rendered almost 
useless for want of an index; it has not even a 
contents page, though it is in three parts, and you 
have to look thrice for whatever you want), the 
following five versions of the proverb are given :— 

“ Hell ia paved with good intentions, 

* L’enfer est pavé de bonnes intentions. 

“ Di buone volunta ¢ pien’ l'inferno., 

“De buenas intenciones esta el infierno !leno, 

* Der Weg zur Hiille ist mit guten Vorsatzen gepfias- 


tert.’ 
J. B, 
Kelvinside, Glasgow. 


“ Havecock ” (8 §, xii. 87, 177, 214). — In reply 
to Dr. Mornav li may state that the present General 
Sir Henry Havelock says that the use of his 
father’s name for the cap-cover is without British 
or Indian authority, and an invention of the 
American Civil War based on engravings repre- 
senting his father's troops in 1857, D. 


or Burtixoame §. xii. 167, 
215).—The lady who replies in confirmation of the 
view stated in the query falls into error, Anson 
Burlingame was not ambassador to China, but from 
China. He had previously been United States 
Minister at Pekin, where there is no ambassador. 


Cromuiecns (8 §. xii. 147).—Instead of three 
cromlechs, I remember six heaps of four stones 
each, of the kind that, if ancient, would be called 
*‘dolmens.” I inquired about them in 6" S. ii, 
and in vol. iv. got an answer from F. A. W., of 
Penang, that the late Col. Greenwood erected them, 
since 1852, to mark the spot where he found 
remains of a Roman villa with tesselated pave- 
ment, They are just opposite the heap of flints 
that his nephew Roger Tichborne helped him to 
raise over a favourite horse. E. L. G. 


** Just across the southern border of West Tisted, at 
Bramdean, there are a number of barrows which denote 
the position of an ancient British camp, and the late 
Col. Greenwood was so impressed with the belief that it 
was @ settlement in the days that the Druids held sway, 


that some years ago he erected a number of large gre 
wether stones collected in different parts of the county, 
restoring the Druidical circle that some suppose to have 
occupied this spot.”—Extract from an article on West 
Tisted in ‘Hampshire Parishes,’ Southern Mail, 21 Aug. 
Vicar. 


xii. 109).—Chappallan may 
be a variation of Chappellen (Burke's ‘ Armory ’) 
and Chapelain (John, 1595-1674, a French poet), 
probably from Chaplain or Chaplin, once written 
more fully as Chapeleine. I send this as a sug- 
gestion, not as an answer. 


Otpest TREES IN THE Wortp (8* §, iii. 207, 
311, 336 ; iv. 97; xii. 171).—In Thomas Rivers’s 
‘Rose Amateur’s Guide,’ ninth edition, 1867, pp. 
230-3, is an account of a rose-tree at Hildesheim 
which is said to have been planted by ore 


Sonas on Sports (8 S, xi. 428, 450; xii. 11). 
—In turning over the pages of an old secondhand 
bookseller’s catalogue, I came across the two 
under-mentioned volumes, which it will be re- 
membered were mentioned by me in a previous 
note on this topic :— 

“Songs of the Chace, &c., containing an Extensive 
Collection relative to the Sports of the Field...... vignette 


title after J. Scott. Thick post Svo. boards, uncut...... 
Sherwood, 1810. 

Sporteman’ Vocal Cabinet, an Extensive Col- 
lection of Scarce, Curious, and Original Songs and 
Ballads relative to Field Sports, by Charles Armiger, 
with Explanatory Notes and Sketches of Men who have 
Distinguished Themselves on the Turf, &c. Post 8vo, 
boards, uncut, 1830." 

The above particulars are fuller than those pre- 
viously supplied by me, and may, therefore, be of 
more use to Mr. Repway. 0. P. Hae. 


as Suprorters xi, 384; xii. 32). 
—The following examples of angelic supporters are 
taken from Willement (‘ Regal Heraldry,’ 1821). 

Sculpture of the arms of Richard IL, from the 
north front of Westminster Hall, represents a 
kneeling angel as supporter on the right, that on 
the left has been destroyed ; instead of a crest is 
a demi-angel, and beneath the shield is his badge, 
a white hind. Willement says the angels ‘‘ have 
much more the character of pious emblems than 
of heraldic figures” (p. 20). It is drawn on 

plate vi. 

At the east end of me inside of the great hall of 
the archiepiscopal palace at Croydon is an ancient 
armorial achievement in stone, and painted. In 
the centre 


“are the arms of Edward the Confessor impaling France 
(modern), and England, quartered; the escutcheon is 


supported by two angels, vested in ‘scarlet and ermine. 
At the lower part of the compartment isa demi- 
angel, bearing an ex 
saluum fac regem, 


Ducarel (‘ Account of Croydon,’ p. 64), supposes 


nded scroll, inscribed ‘ D'ne 
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they were placed here by Archbishop Stafford, as 
those of Henry VI. 

On bis entry into London after Bosworth battle 
Henry VII. offered a standard at St. Paul’s, bear- 
ing a dragon, which was represented on his tomb 
** held by an angel” (p. 58). 

“ Ona bay window in the north front of Hinchinbroke 
House, Huntingdonshire, are sculptured the arme of 
os crowned, and supported by two angels.”"— 

* Queen Henrietta Maria, daugbter of King Henry IV. 
of France, used as a sinister supporter one of the angels 
which had for some time accompanied the royal arms of 
France.”"—P. 92. 

On plate xxvi. is a drawing of her arms, copied 
from a coeval MS, (Bib. Harl., No. 1073, in 
B.M.). The figure represents a man in a blue 
tabard adorned with golden fleurs-de-lis, dressed 
in plate armour, and having wings on his back. 

The arms of Henry VIII. aresculptured in stone 
at Caerhays, in Cornwall, the very ancient seat of 
the Trevanions. Above the supporters (lion and 
dragon) are two angels, literally supporting the 
shield by bands passing from their hands to the 
corners of the shield below (vide p. 65 and 
frontispiece). 

Millan (‘ Arms of the English Nobility,’ 1752), 
ives two angels as supporters to each of the fol- 
owing: Earl of Oxford, Baron Ward, Baron 

Mountjoy, Baron Salton, Viscount Windsor, Earl 
of Clancarty, and Viscount Dillon. 

Millan gives a single angel as a supporter to 
Baron Chedworth, Marquess Lothian, and Earls 
Mount Alexander and Tyrone. 

Guillim (‘ Display,’ 1679), gives angelic sup- 
porters to Earl of Scarsdale, Earl of Faversham, 
aod Lord Ward. 

Collen (‘ Debrett’s Baronetage,’ 1840), gives two 
angels as supporters to Sir C. R. Cockerell, 
Baronet. A. B. G. 


The arms of the city of Norwich are : Gules, a 
castle triple-towered argent, in base a lion passant 
gardant or, supported by two angels with wings 
expanded, that on the dexter side holding a sword 
and the other a sword in the sinister hand, all 

r. 

he ancient arms of the city, says Blomefield, 
were confirmed by William Harvey, Clarencieux, 
King of Arms, in bis public visitation held here 
2 July, 1562, and are accordingly entered in the 
book of that time (‘History of the City and 
County of Norwich,’ pt. i. p. 281, 1806). 

James Hooper. 
Norwich. 


Carrick (8" S, xii. 147).—The Carrick family 
(Ireland) claim descent from Breoghan, King of 
Spain, the eighteenth descendant of the line of 
Ithe being Daire (or Darius) Diomdhach (of the 
O’Cobhthaigh, anglicized Cowhig or Coffey, family 
of Munster), whose son Lughach or Luy was 


ancestor of Flanchaidh (McFlanchaidhe of Darty 

in Leitrim, anglicized Clancy, &c.), from whose 

grandson Cathal na Oaiirge (cairaig Irish, a 

rock or bulwark, anglicized Carrick, Gatick, and 
Craig, descended the Carrick family. 

Carrick (Scotch) probably from Carrick a district 

in ancient Galloway, in the south-east of Scotland. 
Ravctirre. 


Soromon Horrau (8 S. xii. 107).—Was he 
connected with Charles John Huffam Dickens, 
whose relation was “a rigger”? See Forster's 
‘ Life,’ chap. i. Epwarp H, Marsnatt, M.A, 

Hastings. 


Georce Rosins, Avctionger (8" S. xii. 22, 
121).—That there were suctioneers who published 
very flowery advertisements of their sales before 
George Robins was born the following squib, 
extracted from the Monthly Ledger or Literary 
Repository for August, 1775, goes to show :— 

“ Hide your diminished heads, ye various Compilers 
of advertisements for Gazettes, Gazetteers, Diurnals, 
Nocturnals, Journals, Ledgers, and Advertisers ; in vain 
do you endeavour to set forth, in sublime language, the 
transcendent virtues of a deceased right-bonourable 
personage, or to inform us, that, last Monday, ‘The 
accomplished Mr. A. was blessed in the possession of the 
adorable Miss B. a young lady endowed with every grace, 
and enriched with every beauty of mind, feature, and 
fortune, necessary for making the marriage-state im- 
mensely happy.’ Your language charms us no more : 
your inventive faculties are below par :...... lay aside your 


of well-tuned eloquence. 

“ Particulars of, and Conditions of Sale for, the capital 
freehold Estate of Mr. ——, elegantly, delightfully, 
strikingly, and beautifully, situated at —— in the fine 
County of ——: consisting of a Magnificent Mansion ; 
Extensive Suite of Offices, attached and detached ; and 
large Gardens, well stored with all the Delicacies of 
Pomona, and Flora’s odoriferous Productions: Which 
will be sold by Auction, by Messrs. —— on —— —, 
beginning precisely at one o'Clock. Viz, The Mansion 
contains the following superb Apartments: On the 

rincipal Floor, a large, elegant, and sublime Drawing- 
heomn with a rich Statuary and carved Marble Chimney- 
piece : Ten lofty and well-proportioned Bed-Chambers, 
and a most delightful Dressing-Room : a large Scientific 
Library ; from whence there is an Entrance to the Gallery 
of the Chapel. The Chapel is spacious, noble, and lofty, 
and furnished completely with neat Desks, superb Pews 
faced with Azure Blue and Saxon Green, and modern 
Mosaic Pavement: also a Curious Horologe, well timed 
by that Wonderful Horometer and Horologist, the cele- 
brated Grignion ! and so just are its Movements, that, 
it bath been observed, Many Ladies of Fashion, who 
have attended, esteemed it so perfect a Regulator, that 
they commonly set their Repeaters by it — during the 
Pealma-Singing Part of the Service, The Pulpit and 
Reading-Desk are admirably adapted, and richly carved, 
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with great Variety of ornamental Heads. In short, 
the Whole Work shews the Fine Fancy of the Artificer, 
and is insuperably brilliant. The External Part is 
crowned with a gently-rising Turret, on whose Central 
Top a Weather Cock is fixed, which, to those who dare 
to mount it and bestride, affords the most delicious Pro- 
spect in the World! The Royal Park attracts the 
Wandering Eye, and Kingston Hills, Coombe Woods, and 
Epsom Downs, close the gay Scene in Front; and, back- 
ward, Silver Thames, salubrious, shines serene, while 
various Villages around, opening new Beauties at Each 
View, appear like playful Lambkins: Bushy, Stanmore, 
and Harrow Hills, extend the Enchanting Scene, and 
mark the Keeping of the Whole. On the Ground-Floor: 
A large Hall, with Marble Floor and full Enriched 
Cieling and Cornice. The principal Stair-case is com- 
pleted with peculiar Elegance : the Ascent is Easy and 
Gradual; and it is inlaid, in nicest Art, with Wainscot 
Steps. A Dressing-Room, with carved Impost and 
Surbase Moulding, and a Chimney-piece of fine Marble 
exquisitely veined. A Breakfasting-Parlour, finished 
with a Skreen of Ionic Columns, curiously carved. A 
magnificent Saloon, with neat Stucco Cornice, decorated 
with Pateras and Enriched Mouldings, and a Fleor of 
durable Norway Oak. The Elevations are beautiful, 
forming a perfect Scene and most magnificent Front, of 
about — Feet. The Body of the Mansion is decorated 
with Stone Door-cases, &e,, and appears, throughout the 
Whole, with astonishing Grace and Dignity! The Gar- 
dens are disposed av dernier Gout: The Terrace, laid 
with firmest Gravel, leads to a delicious Grove, where 
Elms and Pines rear their proud Heads, and form a most 
Enchanting Shade. The Fertility of the Spot is un- 
questionably fine, as its full and constant Verdure shews. 
The several Inclosures are uncommonly contiguous, and 
richly shaded with large flourishing Trees, where Nature, 
forming rural Groves, vies with her Sister, Art; and, 
in wanton Exuberancy, leaves ‘her far behind! All 
which eaid Premises, &c,” 
W. BR. Fars. 


Walpole Vicarage, Halesworth, 


Mr. Wotrerstan remarks at the last reference, 
“George Robins was, doubtless, acquainted with 
the pages, as well as with the personality of Lord 
Byron, of whom he was a contemporary.” In 
‘The Stage: both Before and Behind the Cuar- 
tain,’ by Alfred Bunn (R. Bentley, 1840), there 
are several references to George Robins, most of 
them of an uncomplimentary character, as he was 
one of the many individuals who fell under the 
displeasure of Poet Bunn. In the preface an 
amusing letter, written by Lord Byron to Mr. 
Moore, is quoted. It is dated 12 June, 1815, and 
relates to the management of Drury Lane Theatre, 
under the sub-committee of which Lord Byron 
wasamember. The following are the most inter- 
esting paragraphs :— 

“ My new function consists in listening to the despair 
of Cavendish Bradshaw, the hopes of Kinnaird, the 
wishes of Lord Essex, the complaints of Whitbread, and 
the calculations of Peter Moore, all of which and whom 
seem totally at variance. C. Bradshaw wants to light 
the theatre with gas, which may perbaps (if the vulgar 
be believed) poison half the audience, and all the 
dramatis persona, Essex has endeavoured to persuade 
Kean not to get drunk; the consequence of which is, 
that he bas never been eober since, Kinnaird, with 


equal success, would bave convinced Raymond—that he 


the said Raymond, had too much salary. Whitbread 
wants us to assess the pit another sixpence—a damned 
insidious proposition—which will end in an O.P, com- 
bustion. To crown all, Robins, the auctioneer, has the 
impudence to be displeased, because he has no dividened. 
The man isa proprietor of shares, and a long-lunged 
orator in the meetings.” 

Skippiog from the preface to the last chapter in 
the book, it will be found that a greater portion 
of this is devoted to a controversy which arose 
between Bunn and Robins, the only amusing 
portion of which is an advertisement for the sale 
of Drury Lane Theatre, written by Bunn, in a 
most magniloquent style, as a parody upon the 
inflated diction used by Robins in similar docu- 
ments, 

‘The Stage’ gives one the idea that Bunn must 
have been an irritable and somewhat quarrel- 
some individual ; the anecdotes he gives about 
Robins certainly do not appear to warrant the 
bitter comments made by Bunn. 

The principal interest that belongs to my copy 
is that in each of the three volumes is the armorial 
book-plate of “‘ Sir Augustus Henry Glossop Harris,” 
with the motto ‘* Matare fidem nescio.” Many pas- 
sages are underlined with blue pencil, especially 
those relating to Mr. Harris (father of Sir Augustus), 
who is one of the few persons mentioned in the 
book with expressions of friendship and goodwill. 

Watrer Hamittoy. 


Livery Lists, Lonpon, 1700-1768 (8 S. xii. 
149).—Lists of the liverymen of London for the 
years 1701, 1710, 1713, 1722, and 1768, with 
many other but later years, may be consulted in 
the Library of the Corporation of the City of 


London, Guildhall. 
Everard Home Coteman. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Ayoto-Saxon Manvscripts 
(8 S. xii. 166).—Under this title a correspondent 
is 80 good as to refer to me and to a book of mine 
entitled ‘A Student’s Pastime.’ If he will 
kindly take the trouble to refer to that volume, 
pp. xxii-xxvii, be will hear, apparently for the first 
time, of a certain society called ‘‘ The Early English 
Text Society,” which was started thirty-three years 
ago for the express purpose of printing Anglo- 
Saxon and Earl oglish manuscripts. The 
number of the publications issued by the Societ 
already exceeds one hundred and eighty, thoug 
it must be added that several of the manuscripts 
edited have been issued in parts, and that several 
parts often go to a complete work. At p. Ixxix of 
the book to which I have already referred there 
is a list of my own contributions to the Society. 
They include such important works as ‘Piers the 
Plowman,’ ‘ William of Palerne,’ ‘ Havelok,’ ‘ The 
Bruce,’ ‘The Wars of Alexander,’ and AIfric’s 
* Lives of the Saints.’ It is true that all but the 
last of these are in Middle Englisb, but Ailfric’s 


| 
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work belongs to the pre-Conquest period, and has 
proved to be a heavy undertaking. Perhaps I 
may be allowed to say that I hope to complete it 
in the present year. 

It is small encouragement to our band of workers 
to be told, after thirty-three years of work, that 
we have yet to begin, and that only Germans and 
Americans do such work as is worthy of recognition. 

Watrter W. Sxeat. 


Will Patamepes state what and where these 
are? I know of none save the ‘ Homilies,’ of which 
Prof. Napier is preparing an edition, and of course 
the inferior MSS. of texts printed from better 
MSS. . J. FORNIVALL. 


A Port Royat Isscrirption (8 S. xii. 105). 
—The inscription desired by Mr. Hoorer was 
copied at Green Bay, Jamaica, in 1829 by my 
cousin, Capt. Thomas J. Smith, then stationed 
with his regiment in Jamaica, and who died on 
1 April last, in his hundredth year :— 

“‘ Here lys the body of Louis Galdy Esq. who departed 
this life at Port Royal 22 Deer. 1739 aged 80. He was 
born at Montpellier in France but left that Country for 
his religion and came to settle in this Island when he 
waa swallowed up by a great earthquake in the year 1692 
and by the providence of God was by another shock 
thrown into the sea and miraculously saved by swimming 
until a boat took him up. He lived many years after in 
great reputation beloved by all that knew him and much 
lamented at his death.” 

His coat of arms with crest and motto “Dieu sur 
tout,” are on the tomb which was then surrounded 
by a wall. The following record at the church at 
Port Royal was afterwards copied by my cousin 
into his note-book in 1834, which may also interest : 
“Georgius Rex. This church was built under the 
direction of Louis Galdy, James Clark, Esquires, 
Churchwardens in the years 1725-1726.” 


_ Mr. James Hoorer wishes to know the curious 
inscription on the tombstone of the man who was 
swallowed up by the earthquake of 1692 and sub- 
sequently disgorged. Here it is :— 

“ Dieu sur tout, Here lyes the Body of Lewis Galdy 
Esq. who departed this life at Port Royal the 22nd Decem- 
ber 1739 aged 80. He was born at Montpelier in France 
but left that country for his Religion and came here to 
settle in this Island where he was swallowed up in the 
Great Earthquake in the year 1692 and by the Providence 
of God was by another shock thrown into the Sea and 
miraculously saved by swimming until a Boat took him 
up. He lived many years after in great Reputation 
— by all who knew him and much Lamented at his 

ath.” 


The inscription is on a marble slab on a brick 
foundation. Galdy’s coat of arms is also on the 
stone. I regret I have not a note of them, but 


I have given the motto. I may add that the tomb 
is not at Port Royal, but at Green Bay, altogether 
on the other side of the harbour. 

Vox CLAMANTis. 


Version or Epitapa (8 S. xi. 326, 413).— 
The following, copied from an upright tombstone in 
Kensiogton Charcbyard, is interesting as showing 
how late an old form of words may survive :— 

Sacred to the Memory of 

Rebecca Finch 

died 16th December 1846. 
While in this world I did remain 
My latter end was full of pain 
But when the Lord he saw it best 
He called me to a place of rest, 

Jno. Hess. 
Willesden Green, N.W. 


Sr. Parrick xii. 105),—Many opinions 
have been expressed about the good St. Patrick 
being nothing but an absolutely mythical personage. 
George Petrie, LL.D., has informed us that there 
have been seven different Patricks! With refer- 
ence, however, to the Rev. E. MarsHa.v’s inter- 
esting note on the subject in question, perhaps the 
following quotations from my copy of that very 
learned and most delightful work ‘Ireland and 
the Celtic Church: a History of Ireland from 
St. Patrick to the English Conquest in 1172,’ by 
George T. Stokes, D.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History, Trinity College, Dublin (Hodder & 
Stoughton, London, 1888), may not be out of place 
in *N. & 

‘One great source of information about any historical 
personage is found in his own worke. Now, we have two 
acknowledged works of our Saint still extant : his ‘ Con- 
fessione,’ and his ‘ Epistle’ to a Welsh prince called 
Corolicus. These two works form the basis of all the 
histories or lives of the Saint, which ever have been 
published. The earliest mention of St, Patrick in any 
historical document is contained in Cummian’s letter, 
concerning Easter, addressed to Segienus, Abbot of Iona, 
in 634. His peculiar cycle is here recognized, and he is 
described as* Sanctus Patricius, Papa noster.’ In pre- 
sence of this notice, the silence of Bede about St. Patrick 
is of no account, He was intensely Roman, and despised 
the Celtic and Patrician party in England and Ireland 
alike. Cummian was a very learned man, and had evi- 
dently ample historical materials at hand, He could 
not have been mistaken about events which may only 
have been separated from himself by one long life. (See 
Ussher's ‘ Works,’ t. iv. p. 432. St. Patrick is celebrated 
also in the ‘Bangor Antiphonery,’ dating from the 
seventh century at least, if not earlier. See O’Laverty's 
* Down and Connor,’ ii. 120, App, xx.) "—Pp. 25-29). 
Prof. Stokes, D.D., I may remark, conferred an 
additional boon upon the large number of persons 
who entertain a desire to have placed before them 
an accurate account of early Irish history by pub- 
lishing, in 1889, ‘ Ireland and the Anglo-Norman 
Church’ as a companion volume to ‘Ireland and 
the Celtic Church. Henry Geratp Horr. 

Clapham, 8,W, 


Loncest Worps 1s THE Lancvace 
(8 S. xi. 204, 297, 395 ; xii. 154),—Old English 
and Latin dictionaries have “honorificabilitudinity” 
for honourableness, with Dante for the authorit 
in Latin. But why he should be an authority 
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cannot tell. There is disestablishmentarianism, 
with more letters though fewer syllables, and with 
a meaning that cannot be put into one word 
otherwise. E. 
Heru (8 S, xii. 88, 156).—In Falconer’s 
‘Marine Dictionary’ (quarto, 1830), under the 
article “ Helm,” I find this : “ The helm is usually 
composed of three parts; viz., the rudder, the 
tiller, and the wheel, except in small vessels, 
where the wheel is unnecessary.” It thus appears 
that the term ‘‘helm” means the whole apparatur. 
H. Y. Powett. 


Ativs Severvs xi. 404).—Nennius 
writes of Severus Equantius in section 6 ; in sec- 
tion 31 he states that Gratian Equantius reigned 
in Rome at the time of the alleged Saxon invasion, 
repeated in section 50. Now the Emperor Gratian 
was Consul with C. Equitius Valens, in 374-5 ; 
and it is to be inferred that Equantius is manufac- 
tured out of Equitius. The Emperor Gratian was 
son of an Empress Severa, and grandson of a 
Count Gratian who had commanded in Britain ; 
these two Gratians are rolled into one and then 
co-fased with Severus. A. Hatt. 


“With a wet Fincer” (8 xii, 147).— 
Never having seen the ‘N, E. D.,’ I do not know 
whether early examples of the saying are there 
given ornot. Nodoubt many readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
are in the same case, and they may be glad of 
instances noted down some years ago for a certain 
purpose 

“* And to the entente that nothing should lacke whiche 
to the ease and commoditee of the vnlearned reader 
might seem necessarie, there is also added a large and 
plaine table, in order of the A. B. C. whereby to the 
name of any persone, or to any g°o1 matter in the booke 
conteined, readie waie & recourse maie with a weate 
finger easily be found out.”—* Apoph. Erasmus,’ 1542, 
N. Udall’s Address to the Reader, last paragraph. 

* But and yf ye woulde cease youre persecucion once, 
and lette them liue in rest, ye shoulde see them flocke 
together so fast, y' they shoulde sone shew you the 
churche with a wete singer.”—Sir T. More's ‘ Workes,’ 
1577, p. 178. 

** And againe, heere is not to bee wnderstood by Peter, 
the person of Peter the Apostle : but in the name of Peter, 
are our holy futhers (the popes) a ynto, as with a 
ag Sager '—* Bee Hive of the Romish Church,’ 1623, 
p. 163. 

“ Our faire Hippolyta dedicates herself to the Forrests 
and Woods, where exercise and continuall labour and 
variety, give check to all those passions, which a seden- 
tary and lazy life are subject to, Spinning will not 
qualifie nor euppresse those fancies eo much, they are 
not allayed with a wet jinger.”—Gayton’s ‘ Festivous 
Notes on Don Quixote,’ 1654, p. 60. 

“ What dost tell me of scores (quoth Quixote) thinkst 
thou I'll take chalk for cheese, were they hundreds of 
Scores? am not I able to sweep’um of with a wet 
finger ? ’—Gayton’s ‘ Notes,’ p. 238, 


Some think this saying arises from the tice 


leaves of books ; others from wetting the finger to 
rab out wrong figures on slates, as boys when 
doing their sums ; yet others think it alludes to 
carousing gallants writing the names of their ladies 
with wine spilt on the tables. There are many 
passages in the dramatists and poets to support 
this view ; here is one from Spenser :— 

Thenceforth to her he sought to intimate 

His inward griefe, by means to him well knowne, 
Now Bacchus fruit out of the siluer plate 

He on the table dasht, as ouerthrowne, 

Or of the fruitfull liquor ouerflowne, 

And by the dauncing bubbles did diuine 

Or therein write to lett his loue be showne ; 
Which well she redd out of the learned line, 

A sacrament prophane in mistery of wine. 

* Faery Queen,’ bk. iii. c, ix. 

Is not “* With a washt hand ” in Shelton’s trane- 
lation of ‘Don Quixote’ all one with “a wet 
finger” 

“T haue bene as hard as a Cork-tre, and kept my 
selfe as entire as the Salamander in the fire, or as the 
woll among the Bryars, and this man must come now 
with a washt hand and handle mee. This is to be tried 
yet (quoth Sancho) whether this gallants hands bee 
waeht or no.” —* Don Quixote,’ !652, f. 219, RR 


Boston, Lincolnshire. 


This expression occurs in a well-known MS, 

volume belonging to the Corporation of Bristol, 
which was compiled in 1479 by the then Town 
Clerk, Robert Ricart. It is called the Mayor's 
Kalendar, and is still used as a record of the names 
of successive mayors and of striking public events. 
The expression is evidently intended to indicate 
the readiness with which, by means of the kalendar, 
any particular event or document may be traced. 
The original spelling is given :— 
“The Vth [part or section] to shewe by Kalender 
where and in whate Bookes a man shall fynde, rede, 
and see many and diuerse fraunchises, libertees, aunciant 
veages and customes, with other actez, ordinauncez, 
composiciouns, and constituciouns, of tyme out of mynde 
eunated and stablieshed in this worshipfull Toune, by 
auctoritee of their olde chartres graunted them of the 
noble progenitorz of our souveraigne lorde the Kyng, 
and by his good grace confermed, givinge them power 
and auctoritee so to doo. And in whate places, bokes, and 
levis the premisez and euery of them may be founde with 
a wete fynger.” 


See the Camden Society’s reprint, p. 5. 
W Barker. 
Redland, Bristol. 


Brewer's ‘ Dict. of Phrase and Fable ’ (ed. 1895), 
p. 1292, has this note :— 


“ Wet singer (with a), easily, directly. ‘ D’un tour de 
main.’ The allusion is to the old custom of spinning, 
in which the spinner constantly wetted the forefinger 
with the mouth.” 


of wetting the finger to turn over more rea ily the 


Four examples are quoted, one being from Sir W. 
Lawrence Forp. 
th. 
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“‘Droo” xii, 189).—In the ‘ Berkshire 
Glossary’ (E.D.S.), I find: ‘“‘ Drew, sleepy, in- 
active.” I should explain droo as “passive, or 
torpid.” I find no such adjective in A.-S., but 
the related base throw- occurs, apparently, in 
throw-ian, to be passive, suffer pain ; throw-ere, 
& martyr ; throw-ung, passivity, suffering ; throw- 
tendlic (as a grammatical term), passive, in speak- 
ing of _& passive verb. The A.-S. th is d in 

in many words, 
Watrer W. Sxear. 

The state of bees after summer. What other 
words can express it? Plenty, 1 should say. How 
about dull, lazy, stupid, idle, drowsy, indolent ? 

C. F. 8S. Warrey, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 


The ‘N. E. D.’ gives “ Drue, early M.E. form 
of dry.” The bees, or, at any rate, their bags, are 
doubtless droo, drue, or dry, on the edge of winter. 

Artuur Mayatt, 


Tae Home-comine or THe Remains or Lorp 
Byron (8 S. xi. 421, 470; xii. 37).—Mr. Wat- 
FORD, at xi, 471, speaks of the body of Lord Byron 
having been landed at the Temple or Whitehall 
stairs. My father, who was related to a branch of 
the Byron family, was present at the landing, and 
he told me, some years before his death, that the 
barge which brought the remains from the Florida 
disembarked them at the stairs of old Westminster 
Bridge. Joun PakennamM STILWELL, 

Hilfield, Yateley, Haats, 


Cuorca or Scottayp Bursixe Bus (8% 
8. xii. 148),—Is this the emblem of the Church of 
Scotland? Is it not rather that of the Free 
Church of Scotland, assumed by the latter after the 
**Disruption” in 1843, along with the motto: 
“Nec Tamen Consumebatur,” to indicate that the 
new section of the Church would survive its fiery 
trials and enjoy a prosperous course } 

Paraick Maxwe 


“Snipers” (8 xii, 128, 150).—I do not 
remember to have met with the words “ sniper,” 
“sniping,” bat one of the first of Rudyard Kip- 
ling’s stories I read narrated the “sniping” of a 
sepoy deserter who for several preceding nights 
had been keeping the camp awake by potting at 
the tents and calling on bis former comrades to 
come out and join him. Tuomas J, Jeaxes. 


Domespay Survey: Gorces” §. x. 114, 
181; xi. 93 ; xii. 198).—I think there is no doubt 
that gurges was the recognized medieval Latin 
term for a fishing weir, and that in the Domesday 
entry quoted by Mr. Finer “de dimidio gurgite 
x solidi” means that the Bishop of London shared 
the profits of the Fulham weir to the extent of ten 


entry in the Ordnance Office Extension of the 
Middlesex Domesday, p. 7, and there can be no 
doubt of its correctness. Cf. Riley’s ‘ Liber Albus,’ 
i. 503, in which the destruction of all ‘‘ gurgites ” 
or weirs in the Thames is recorded; and the glossary 
to the ‘ Liber Custumarum,’ ii. 745, which quotes 
from the ‘ Liber de Antiq. Legibus’ a statement 
that the rights of the City of London as to the 
river Thames extend in the direction of the sea as 
far as the *“‘ Newe Were” or “‘ Novus Gurges,” 
which is supposed to bein the vicinity of Yanlade, 
now Yantlet Creek, which forms the Isle of Grain 
at the mouth of the Medway. 
W. F. Paipeavx. 
Kingsland, Shrewsbury. 


Borrer at Weppine Feasts 1n Brittany 
S. xii. 7, 74).—The following lines are from ‘ The 
Wedding-girdle,’ one of the ‘ Ballads and Songs of 
Brittany,’ by Tom Taylor, translated from the 
“ Barsaz-breiz of Vicomte Hersart de la Ville- 
marqué..,... Macmillan...... 1865,” p. 154 :— 

They are the merry rote. players, a playing two and two, 

“ Now room for the milk-potage that the door-stead passes 
through.” 

They are the merry rote-players, a playing three and 
three, 

“a = room for the milk-potage in the house that enters 
ree,” 

A note says :— 

“‘The popular wedding-air in Brittany, The milk- 
potage is the special dish of the new-married pair at 
the wedding-supper.” 

Rosert Prerpoint. 


St, Austin’s, Warrington. 


Pourticiay (8 S. x. 333, 444, 517; xi. 76, 
333).—To the quotations I have already given, 
indicating a disparaging opinion of “ politicians,” 
I would add two from Webster's ‘ Duchess of 
Malfi,’ the utterance in each case being placed in 
the mouth of Bosola, one of the villains of the 
play :— 

I would sooner swim to the Bermoothes on 

Two politicians’ rotten bladders, tied 

Together with an intelligencer's heart-string, 

Than depend on so changeable a prince's favour. 

A politician is the devil's quilted anvil ; 

He fashions all sins on him, and the blows 

Are never heard. Act III. se, ii, 
Atrrep F. Rosstss. 


Foster oF Bamsoroves (8" §. xii. 107, 192).— 
Mr. Rapcuirre may like to know that the parents 
of John Foster of Dunleer were : Anthony Foster, 
Provost of Dunleer, co. Louth ; and Mary, daughter 
of Christopher Verdon, of Clonmore, co. Louth. 
Warp. 


Gentiteman Porter (8 xii. 187).—In this 
query I think “ Porter” has been misquoted for 
“* Usher,” originally a state officer attendant upon 
queens and other persons (particularly ladies) of 
high rank, a sort of upper servant out of livery, 


shillings. This is the signification attached to the 
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whose duty it was to hand his lady into her coach, 
and walk before her bare-headed. Ben Jonson, in 
* The Devil is an Ass,’ IV. ii., says :— 

Have with them for the great caroch, six horses, 

And the two coachmen, with my ambler dare, 

And my three women : we will live i’ faith 

Th’ examples of the town and govern it. 
Coachmen also drove are, when great state was 
assumed :— 

Or a pleated lock, or a bare-Aeaded coachman ; 

This sits like a sign where great ladies are 

To be sold within. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, ‘Woman Hater,’ III. ii. 

Nares, in his ‘Glossary of English Authors,’ 
also refers to the Tatler, No. 66, where a young 
mercer become a gentleman, and anxious to sup- 
port the character, complains to him :— 

“ Though I was the most pert creature in the world, 
when I was foreman, and could band a woman of the 
first quality to her coach as well aa her own gentleman 
usher, I am now quite out of my way.” 

Everard Home Cotemay. 

71, Brecknock Road, 


I know nothing of the office in question, but I 
have seen a portrait of ‘Queen Elizabeth’s Porter,’ 
8 giant, in the first room of the Hampton Court 
Galleries. Tuomas J, Jeakes. 


“ Cooper” (8 xii, 188).—Mnr. Fiemine has 
been too hasty in his use of Dr. Murray’s ‘ N. E. D.’ 
Under “ Cooper” he is referred to ‘* Coper,” where 
he will find much about the history and use of the 
word. W. C. B. 


A similar qaery and four replies thereto will be 
found in ‘N. & Q., 6 S, x. 229, 296. 
EverarD Home Oorrmay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Qvueey’s Heap Upsipe Dows (8" §. xi. 424, 
476; xii, 18, 113).—The following jotting is from 
‘Pages from a Private Diary’ in the Cornhill 
Magazine, August, p. 264 :— 

“My uncle Tom used to think it a lése-majesté to 
stick a ‘ queen’s bea i’ upon a letter wrong side up.” 

Sr. 


H. J. H. Mantis (8 §, xi. 467 ; xii. 98, 172). 
—Is the E. C. Roberts mentioned by Mr. Pick- 
FORD the same person as the E. J. Roberts who 
engraved ‘ Zadak’ for ‘The Keepsake’ in 1828 ? 
The engraving accompanies an anonymous tale, en- 
titled ‘ The Deev Alfakir,’ which is not from ‘ Tales 
of the Genii,’ its hero being a poor philosopher. The 

icture appears to have been in the possession of 


Mr. R. Lane in 1828. Geo. E. Darrtyet. 
Abottefield, Salisbury. 


Enxip (8 S. xii. 67, 174).—It is possible to find 
some appearances of contact between the Celtic 
dialects and those of the Basques. In Euskarian 
one notes popular transference of names from one 
plant, one bird, one animal to another, leading to 


much confusion for those who travel from one end 
of Basqueland to the other. Enid, in Welsb, 
appears to be a word that has undergone a similar 
experience, It is not unlike enada, which is 
Basque for swallow in some dialects, becomin 
edana, enhara, &c., in others; and with the wo 
gau=night prefixed serving as the designation of 
bat, that is night-swallow. Zn in Irish means 
bird. PaLaMEDES, 


In view of the fact that Enid means a woodlark, 
it is noteworthy that it was over the Knight of the 
Sparrow Hawk that Enid, the daughter of Yniw), 
triumphed by her champion Geraint, in the beauti- 
ful old Welsh legend which Tennyson ornamented 
but scarcely improved. I wonder whether this 
was intended symbolically, or is an accidental 
coincidence, Cc. B. 


Cuurcu Row, Hampsteap (8 §, xii. 165).— 
In reply to Cot. Paipgavx,I can only say that 
Mr. Prior, who drew the illustrations to my account 
of Hampstead, is dead, and that I cannot recol- 
lect the source from which he drew the larger of 
the two cuts of Church Row, which shows the row 
as it was in 1850 and as it must have been a cen- 
tury before, when it was haunted by Arbuthnot, 
Dr. Johnson, &c. Thesecond and smaller cut was 
taken from the dining-room windows of my own 
house. Watrorp. 

Ventnor, 


Cousty Couscit (8 §, xii. 43, 111, 
157).—Let me frankly confess that I cannot at 
this moment produce “any instance of hearin 
being attributed to a street except’’—I shoul 
more truthfully say, not even—‘ in such poetical 
and metaphorical language as is not allowable in a 
legal document.” I begin to be afraid that the 
bold County Council has done great violence to 
conventionality ; for it is probably mine own 
infirmity which makes it impossible for me to see 
anything poetical or incongruously figurative in the 
English your correspondent has impeached. I 
should say it is one of the simplest modes of ex- 
pression which anybody could use. ‘ Par ma foi, 
il y a plus de quarante ans = je dis de la prose,” 
and a County Council is ‘‘ dropping into poetry.” 
Who can keep pace with the times! I am anxious 
to know how W. ©. B. would prohibit the com- 
mitting of certain offences within the limits 
indicated by the Worcestershire County Council. 
To leave the street unmentioned would conduce to 
vagueness, Perhaps some of the acts, which 
W. C. B. does not specify, might be technically 
inoffensive if committed where streets were not. 

Sr. Swituiy. 


Tae Great Crock at Roven (8 xii. 176). 
—The carving on the vault of the gateway of 
Rouen, known as La Grosse Horloge, has no 
reference to fleeting time, as your correspondent 
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suggests, but represents the Good Shepherd feed- 
ing his sheep, and is perhaps intended to remind 
the spectator that the lamb of St. John the Baptist 
is conspicuous on the arms of the city of Rouen. 
Nevertheless the ram may justly be associated 
with the flight of time, as it is the first of the signs 
of the zodiac, And accordingly a ram is to be 
found represented at the extremity of one of the 
bands of the clock, visible indeed, though deprived 
of much of its ancient colouring. Other ornaments 
about the dial are, or were, the sun, the moon, and 
the signs of the zodiac, and these would seem to 
leave no doubt as to the true signification of the 
sheep-like figure on the hand. 
Rostn GooprEeLLow. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c, 
The Church of St. Mary the Virgin, Oxford, By T. G. 

Jackson, R.A., Architect, (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

Lovers of Oxford and of the noble church of St. Mary 
the Virgin will welcome with delight the handsome 
volume that has been dedicated to both—for to that it 
comes—by Mr. Jackson. A wide literature on the eub- 
ject exists, and is known to those interested—as who is 
not !—in Oxford antiquities. Abundant room was, how- 
ever, left for the present volume, which, besides break- 
ing, in part, new ground, supplies, in a condensed shape, 
an historic record of highest interest and importance. 
Not only has Mr. Jackson divested the history he tells of 
the fabulous accretions upon it; he gives in a succint 
form, and with admirable clearness, particulars not to 
be elsewhere obtained without sustained labour and 
research, His information is, moreover, supplied in a 
volume so handsome in shape and in get-up, and pro- 
vided with eo many admirable illustrations as to commend 
itself to all to whom ecclesiastical architecture and his- 
toric record appeal, 

The circumstances under which the volume sees the 
light may be briefly narrated, In 1891 the state of the 
church inspired considerable alarm, The stone used in 
previous restorations bad fallen into such ruin that por- 
tions belonging to the time of James I. are taken by the 
ignorant observer to be earlier in date than others which 
are, in fact, “some centuries their senior.’ Frogments 
of the edifice had fallen, and risk to life had occurred. 
Mr. Jackson was, accordingly, directed by the Univer- 
sity to examine and report on the structure. His inves- 
tigations disclosed a state of affairs calling for iu:mediate 
remedy. The following year the restorations, the pro- 
gress of which many of our readers must have observed, 
began, and last year they were brought to a conclusion. 
As to the expediency of the restoration all were agreed. 
With regard to the method in which it has been carried 
out we are in no position to speak, nor are we, indeed, 
willing to engage in a controversy the revival of which 
can serve no possible purpose. In the course of his study 
of the edifice Mr. Jackson was led into tracing—and, 
in the end, to writing—its history. Himself a sometime 
fellow of Wadham, for the history of which he is respon- 
sible, he brings to his task the requisite reverence, and he 
dedicates, piously, the volume “ Almz Matri Oxonie.” 
The drawings, which were made for the purpose, of the 
repairs have been in part reproduced, and constitute not 
the least attractive feature of the book. 

Mr. Jackson’s volume is divided into two portions— 
the first, which is in four chapters, dealing with the 


history of the church, and the second, which extends 
over nine, with the architecture, The first section is, 
of course, of general interest. Very far, however, from 
purely technical is that of the latter, The history of the 
church is, in fact, that of the University. Besides its 
use a8 8 parish church—for such it ie, though the parish 
is emall—it was employed by the University for all 
corporate acts, for congregations, for the Chancellor's 
Court, and for other purposes, including the University 
library. From the few books and MSS., chained to 
desks or locked up in chests, grew, as Mr. Jackson says, 
“one of the greatest libraries in the world,” A memo- 
randum discovered by Mr. Shadwell among the archives 
of Oriel, showing “how Avam Brown built the actual 
building of the Church B.M,V. at the expense of the 
Venerable Father Lord Thomas Cobham Bishop, and 
what was bis intention regarding the lower house and 
also the upper house,” the date of which is earlier than 
1373, is printed ix extenso. How splendid and tragic is 
the pageant of history unrolling itself in and around this 
fine edifice need not be said. The most space is, natur- 
ally, given to the trial and execution of the martyrs, 
which is derived from Foxe, Of the funeral of Amy 
Robsart, the murdered Lady Dudley, a full account 
is also supplied. A fuller account in MS. has, it is 
pitiful to hear, Cmageuate from the Bodleian. Anotber 
description to which the reader will turn is that of the 
terrible slaughter of students on St, Scholastica’s Day, 
10 Feb., 1354, for which the mayor and burgesses had to 
pay so heavy a price. 

_ Asad record is afforded of the dilapidations of the build- 
ing, and the continuous attempts at restoration, of the 
settlement of the steeple, and the misadventures of the 
pinnacles and parapets. Designs of the statues, nine of 
which, though of unknown workmanship, are “admirable 
pieces of native English sculpture, full of life and expres- 
sion,” are furnished. The remaining three were executed 
in 1852, The subjects of seven are known, Of the 
other five, three are archbishops, with the lium, 
and two are bishops, but there is nothing to tell ue who 
they are. The conjectures of Mr. Jackson that they 
represent the saints whom the University specially 
honoured is probable enough, Of the nine original 
statues which are depicted one is in its place and eight 
are in the old Congregation House. In replacing these, 
the carvings generally, and the gurgoyles, the former 
decorations have been imitated where there was anything 
to imitate. As tothe amount of success that has attended 
these proceedings others must speak. Our own functions 
are discharged in drawing attention to a richly illus- 
trated, well written, and attractive work, which cannot 
| = make strong appeal to a large and cultivated 
public, 


The Clarke Papers, Edited by C. H, Firth, Vol. II. 

(Camden Society.) 

Tuts interesting collection throws much light on the 
turbulent times of the great Civil War and the Common. 
wealth. It contains several letters written by Oliver 
Cromwell which do not occur in Carlyle’s collection 
They do not contain much of historical importance, but 
are very useful, as confirming the estimate of the 
Lord Protector’s character which bas been formed long 
ago by those best able to judge him. 

The military executions wiich followed after the 
surrender of Colchester have long been a subject of 
argument. It is a controversy to which there does not 
seem likely to be any end, for it arises not so much from 
any misunderstanding of the facts as from divergences 
of view asto what thingsare right and whatwrong, The 
town was surrendered on 28 August, and on the evening 


| of the same day Sir Charles Lucas and Sir George 
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Lisle were shot, in consequence of a sentence passed 
by Lord Fairfax’s Council of War. Cole. Rainborowe, 
Ireton, and Whalley were witnesses of the execution. 
Rainborowe was murdered by Royalist desperadoes from 
Pontefract Castle, at his inn at Doncaster, shortly after. 
There seems some reason for surmising that the deed 
was done-in part, at least—to avenge the deaths of 
Lucas and Lisle. The account which Clarke gives of 
this ead affair adds, as the editor points out, “ many 
details of great interest to the accounts published at the 
time.”’ It is a strictly contemporary document, written, 
we may be pretty sure, at once, while the memory was 
fresh as to all the minute details of what was eaid and 
done. 

The wild, half-religious, half-political sects which 
sprang up in that revolutionary time bave not received 
the attention they deserve. John Lilburne has ob- 
secured the personalities of other Fifth Monarchy men. 
The Diggers, as they were called, were more advanced 
than the other men of the Fifth Monarchy. They were 
Socialists, but men far apart from the modern type; 
Chrietians—indeed, Puritans—al!l of them, but wild 
enough in their interpretation of Scripture texts so 
as to fit in with their own time and country. They 
were a sore trouble to Fairfax, Cromwell, and the 
other army leaders. When the poor fellows —~ 
to found a Socialietic community on St. George's Hill, 
in Surrey, they might have got into very serious trouble. 
Considering all things, however, they were leniently 
treated. There are a good many interesting facts about 
the Diggers in the Clarke papers, among other things a 
song, probably intended to be sung over their work. It 
hardly rises to the rank of poetry, but is very interest- 
ing. The editor thinks, and we agree with him, that 
these verses are by Winstanley, one of their leadera, 
who is known to have bad some capacity in verse- 
making. Lines such as these must have rung painfully 
in the ears of the Surrey squires :— 

But the gentry must come down, and the poor shall wear 

the crown ; 

Stand up now, Diggers all. 

Winstanley was tried for trespass at Kingston and fined 
114. 9s. 1d. He complains that be had four cows taken 
from him, and that the animals were beaten with clubs, 
eo that their “ beads and sides did swell, which grieved 
tender hearts to see; and yet these cowes never were 
upon George Hill, nor never digged upon that ground, 
and yet the poore beasts must suffer because they gave 
milk to feed me.” Winstanley was evidently before his 
time in some things. Ina hard and cruel time he had, 
it is evident, a sympathetic regard for the sufferings of 
our dumb friends, 


Pedes Finium; or, Fines relating to the County of 
Surrey from the Seventh Year of Richard IJ. to the Lad 
of the Regn of Henry VII. Extracted and edited 
by Frank B Lewis. (Surrey Archaulogical Society.) 

Tus is a useful calendar. So far as we are able to 

judge without comparing it with the originals, it has 

been very carefully compiled, Final concords, especially 
of the latter time, are by no means easy reading. For 
most purposes this work will save the genealogist the 
trouble of a long bunt in the Record Office. Mr. Lewis 
knows, what some people still seem to be ignorant of, 
that a book should possess a good index. He has made 
two excellent indexes, one of persons and the other of 

laces. Surrey antiquaries will find the work invaluable; 

ut it will be useful to many whose interests are centred 
far away from the valley of the Thames. A glance 
down the columns of the “ Index Locorum ” shows that 
facts regarding many remote places are to be found. 

Entries occur relating to many of the most illustrious 


races in England. Glancing down one letter of the 
alphabet only, we have encountered, among others 
equally noteworthy, Mareschal, Montfort, De la More, 
and Mortimer. 


Edmund Routledge's Date-Book, (Routledge & Sons.) 
Mr. Epmosp Rovtieper bas, with much assiduity, 
compiled a volume likely to be of service to a large class 
of readers, and especially to be commended to literary 
men and journalists. It is a record, under years, of the 
principal evente in history, and the births and deaths of 
well-known people. It has nearly three thousand 
references, and is a work of genuine utility. Thanks 
to an ample index, it is convenient for use, and to 
those who, like Joseph Surface, want to find a thing in 
a hurry, it may be commended. The idea is capable of 
extension ; but in ite present shape it is likely to save 
the worker much trouble and to eupply a wonderful 
amount of information, 


Tue Journal of the Ex-Libris Society has an important 
paper, by Mr. Wright, the editor, on ‘ ‘Trophy or Military 

ook-plates,’ some further specimens of which it gives, 
together with a list, eo far as is yet known, of possessors, 
Col. Prideaux, C 8.1. contributes a very interesting 
note on Poulet-Malneses, the anarchist printer of the 
‘Fleurs du Mal,’ ‘ Les Odea Funambulesques,’ &c., and 
also of one of the earliest works on book-plates. The 
journal is full of heraldic matter of interest. 


Tue fourth and concluding volume of “ The Centenary 
Burns,” edited by Messrs. W. E. Henley and T. F. Hen- 
derson, will be published by Messrs. Jack, of Edinburgh, 
on the 25th inst. The volume will contain miscellaneous 
songs and unauthorized poeme, bibliographical and 
critical notes, complete indices, and a glossarial index on 
a new plan. 


Hotices to Corresyondents, 


We must cali special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as @ guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to bead the second communication “ Duplicate,” 


ALEXANDER Patrick (“ When the devil was sick,” &.), 

—The lines, 

The devil was sick, the devil a monk would be; 

The devil was well, the devil a monk was he, 
are in the translation of Rabelais by Urquhart and 
Motteux, lib. iv. ch, 24. They do not occur in the 
original, but are an interpolation. All that Rabelais 
does is to quote the Italian proverb, “ Paesato il peri- 
colo, gabbuto il eanto”—“ When the danger is passed 
the saint is mocked,” 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ "’—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 


| 
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HOUSEHOLD 


SEPTEMBER, 1897, 


WORDS. 
Founded by CHARLES DICKENS. 


WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


THE NEW MONTHLY PART IS NOW READY. 
CONTENTS. 
SERIAL STORIES: 
MADE FOR EACH OTHER. 
By GERTRUDE WARDEN, 


Author of ‘ Five Old Maids,’ ‘ Her Fairy Prince,’ ‘The Murder on the Moors,’ ‘ Nobody’s Widow, 
‘The Sentimental Sex,’ ‘ The Wooing of a Fairy,’ &c. 


Chapters I. and II, 


THE HEPSWORTH MILLIONS 


Chapters XLI, to XLVI. 


AND THE FOLLOWING PAPERS. 
COMPLETE STORIES: 


A COIN of the REALM, IN the VALLEY of DIAMONDS, 

A HASTY INHERITANCE. The AFTERMATH. 

A STRANGER in the LAND. . The OLD CHESSMEN, 

A STUPID ENDING. The SACRIFICE of MADGE BERESFORD. 

** DULCIBEL,” , WINNING a BRUSH. 

ALSO THE FULLOWING ARTICLES :— 

A BACHELOR'S HUMILIATIONS. OLD LONDON BRIDGES. 
BIRDS of a FEATHER. OUR WINDOWS. 
BIRTHDAYS and ANNIVERSARIES. SOME BIRD SUPERSTITIONS, 
BOOKS in BY-WAYS, SURNAMES of TOWNS. 
CURIOUS BOOKS. SWEET MARJORAM, 
FASHIONS SYMPATHY and ANTIPATHY. 
GREETING and LEAVE-TAKINGS in MANY The BLACK ROD. 

LANDS. The FAMILY DOCTOR: Defects. II. 
HOUSEHOLD GARDENING. The RUINED MILL. 
HOW MARRIAGE CHANGES MEN. The TABLE: Meals for Hot Weather, 
HOW the QUEEN VISITS HER SUBJECTS. WITH NATURE. 
LIVES ALTERED by TRIFLES, ZAMBESI WORK, 
MONARCHS’ BADGES. POETRY. ODDS and ENDS. 


LONDON: 12, ST, BRIDE STREET, LUDGATE CIRCUS, E,C, 
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MR. ELKIN MATHEWS’S 
NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


PRINTED AT THE CHISWICK PRESS. Demy Svo. 12s. net. 


The CANON. By a Symbolist. An Exposition of the Pagan Mystery perpe- 
trated im the Cohate ao Go Rute of allthe Arts. With a Preface by R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. Consisting of nearly 400 pages. 
With numerous Illustrations 


IDYLLS of SPAIN: Varnished Pictures of Travel in the Peninsula. By 
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